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STEERING  THE  SCHOOLS  STRAIGHT 

Louis  Bernard  Schmidt 

[In  taxing  all  the  people  for  the  education  of  some  the  founders  of  the  public  -school  system  expressly 
declared  their  purpose  to  be  political  not  cultural,  nor  scholastic,  nor  charitable.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  professor  of  history,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  reviews  the  intent  of  the  founders  and 
shows  how  common  honesty  demands  of  the  receivers  of  public  pay  for  educational  service  that  they 
give  the  training  expected.  Professor  Schmidt’s  work  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  citizenship 
training  to  provide  for  carrying  out  in  the  public  schools  the  intent  of  the  Iowa  law  enables  him  to 
describe  the  details  of  American  training  adopted  in  various  states.  The  Review  has  therefore 
selected  Professor  Schmidt  to  present  this  subject. 

Professor  Schmidt,  head  of  the  Division  of  History  in  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  since  1919,  was  Lecturer  on  War  Issues  to  the  United  States  Army  School  located  at 
the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  during  the  summer  of  1918;  Chairman  of 
the  War  Issues  Course  at  this  institution  in  the  Fall  quarter  of  the  same  year;  and  Research  Asso¬ 
ciate,  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  at  various  intervals  since  1918.  He  is  the  author  of:  The 
Influence  of  Wheat  and  Cotton  on  Anglo-American  Relations  during  the  Civil  War,  1918;  Some  Signifi¬ 
cant  Aspects  of  the  Agrarian  Revolution  in  the  United  States,  1920;  Topical  Studies  and  References 
on  the  Economic  History  of  American  Agriculture,  1919,  Revised  Edition,  1923;  (with  others),  A 
Syllabus  for  the  Study  of  American  History  in  the  High  Schools  of  Iowa,  1921. 

THERE  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  the  system.  It  has  failed  to  take  note  of 
among  educators  and  public  leaders  the  very  obvious  fact  that  the  business  of 
in  this  country  that  the  rising  gener-  citizenship  is  a  universal  vocation  in  demo- 
ation  must  be  inspired  with  a  genuine  patriot-  cratic  communities.  Consequently,  it  has 
ism  and  instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  not  properly  equipped  the  present  generation 
citizenship.  The  conviction  is  general  that  for  efficient  service  in  this  great  and  complex 
our  new  system  of  education  which  has  had  jointstock  enterprise  of  ours, 
for  its  chief  purpose  a  complete  coordination  It  is  true  that  our  educational  system  has 
and  adaptation  of  school  work  to  the  working  contributed  much  in  an  incidental  way  to 
life  of  the  individual  after  he  has  left  school  citizenship,  but  the  time  has  come  when  this 
has  been  lamentably  inadequate  in  one  training  must  be  more  than  incidental;  it 
important  particular.  By  careful  training  must  be  intentional  and  positive.  The 
in  vocational  technique  it  has  in  a  very  real  introspection  forced  upon  us  by  the  Great 
sense  bridged  the  gap  between  school  life  War  revealed  the  imperative  need  of 
and  the  after  life,  with  the  result  that  it  has  training  for  civic  vocationalism.  More  than 
thereby  greatly  promoted  economic  produc-  ten  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  called  to  the 
tivity  and  social  happiness.  It  has  trained  training  camps  were  ignorant  of  the  English 
young  men  and  women  for  intelligent  and  language;  while  a  vastly  larger  percentage 
efficient  participation  in  every  sort  of  had  no  definite  conception  of  the  ideals  and 
business  enterprise  except  one:  the  business  obligations  of  American  citizenship.  Is  it 
of  citizenship.  Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  not  a  reflection  upon  a  democratic  nation 
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that  when  an  effrontery  is  offered  it  and  its 
existence  is  jeopardized  it  must  be  deluged 
with  a  flood  of  reading  matter  and  instructed 
by  an  army  of  speakers  into  recognizing  that 
it  has  been  insulted  and  that  it  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  destruction?  It  is  more  than 
a  reflection.  It  is  a  highly  dangerous  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs;  for  quite  conceivably  the 
opportunity  for  action  might  pass  before 
an  educational  campaign  could  arouse  the 
masses.  A  people  can  never  be  sure  of  their 
destiny  if  they  must  wait  for  a  Moses  to  lead 
them.  Without  mass  action  and  mass 
wisdom  Democracy  is  a  failure.  The  only 
insurance  we  have  against  rabid  radicalism, 
spurious  leadership,  and  the  dangerous 
leaven  of  metaphysical  speculation  is  such 
capacity  of  the  individual  and  the  mass  for 
self-direction  as  results  from  a  serious  and 
systematic  study  of  the  problems  of  society 
and  government. 

The  general  belief  that  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  cope  with  the  complex  problems 
of  to-day  without  the  kind  of  training  that 
prepared  citizens  for  intelligent  self-direction 
in  political  matters  has  resulted  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  movement  for  civic  education.  The 
school,  the  community,  or  the  State  that 
has  not  formulated,  or  is  not  formulating,  a 
plan  of  civic  education  is  behind  the  times. 
The  demand  for  a  revision  of  our  educational 
system  so  as  to  give  proper  emphasis  to 
citizenship-training  seems  to  be  irresistible; 
and  much  honor  will  and  should  rebound  to 
those  institutions  that  prove  to  be  most 
adaptable  to  the  new  and  high  calling. 
The  movement  is  essentially  not  new;  it  is 
rather  a  getting  back  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  educational  system  as  they 
were  defined  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  by  that 
venerable  old  document:  the  Northwest 
Ordinance.  That  document  set  forth  the 
purpose  of  education  in  democratic  society 
as  understood  by  our  forefathers  in  the 
following  terms:  “Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  ever  be 
encouraged.”  This  movement,  it  should  be 


understood,  does  not  contemplate  a  relax¬ 
ation  of  trade  vocationalism;  it  simply  placed 
new  emphasis  upon  civic  vocationalism.  The 
ideal  that  our  educational  leaders  are  striving 
for  is  a  system  of  public  instruction  that  will 
strike  such  a  balance  between  purely  trade  or 
professional  vocationalism  and  civic  vocation¬ 
alism  that  both  will  be  ultimately  elevated. 
Manifestly,  neither  can  fldurish  without  the 
other  in  modern  democratic  society.  The 
movement  for  more  emphasis  upon  civic 
education  is  therefore  eminently  practicable. 
It  aims  to  prepare  the  individual  for  effective 
work  in  his  chosen  trade  or  professional  voca¬ 
tion  and  in  his  inescapable  civic  vocation. 

Citizenship  courses  have  not  heretofore 
been  accorded  sufficient  emphasis  in  the 
public  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country. 
The  prevailing  notion  seems  to  have  been 
that  such  courses:  history,  civics,  and 
economics,  have  not  been  very  important 
anyway.  Consequently,  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  reduce  the  time  given  to  these 
subjects  to  a  minimum.  There  has  been  an 
idea  that  a  knowledge  of  civic  affairs  may 
easily  be  acquired  later  on  in  the  practical 
school  of  experience.  Moreover,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  regard  these  subjects  as 
left-overs  to  be  handled  by  teachers  trained 
in  other  lines  of  work.  Too  often  have 
these  conditions  prevailed,  thus  showing  that 
training  for  citizenship  has  not  been  regarded 
as  important  as  training  for  the  vocations  and 
professions  of  life.  Training  for  citizenship 
has,  in  short,  been  ineffective,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  to-day  among  American  citizens 
a  general  lack  of  definite  information  about 
our  public  men,  the  salient  facts  of  our 
history,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  governmental  system.  Many  students, 
when  they  leave  school,  know  nothing  about 
Patrick  Henry  except  that  he  said:  “Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death”;  nothing 
about  Washington  but  that  he  cut  down  his 
father’s  highly  prized  cherry  tree  and 
confessed  that  he  did  it;  nothing  about 
Lincoln  except  that  he  was  a  famous  rail 
splitter;  and  little  of  Roosevelt  save  that 
he  was  a  “Rough-rider”  and  a  successful 
hunter.  They  know  little  about  American 
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ideals  and  traditions  and  they  have  a  very 
inadequate  conception  of  their  rights  and 
duties  as  American  citizens.  I  think  I  may 
confidently  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
freshmen  whom  I  have  known  could  not, 
when  they  entered  college  course  in  govern¬ 
ment,  describe  accurately  or  with  any  close 
approach  to  accuracy,  a  single  department  of 
our  Federal,  State,  or  local  government,  tell 
how  a  single  officer  of  any  of  these  govern¬ 
ments  is  nominated  and  elected,  or  name  the 
rights  and  duties  possessed  by  them  as 
citizens.  As  for  the  cardinal  principles  of 
our  political  system,  the  relationship  of 
people  in  a  democracy,  the  composition, 
functions,  and  activities  of  political  parties, 
these  are  a  closed  book  to  them. 

The  situation  becomes  more  appalling 
when  we  observe  that  a  large  majority  of  our 
boys  and  girls  do  not  attend  high  school, 
and  consequently  know  less  than  the  high 
school  graduates,  and  that  only  a  small  per 
cent,  of  our  high  school  graduates  go  to 
college,  and  of  this  small  per  cent,  only  a  few 
take  courses  in  history  and  political  science. 
It  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  solicitude  that 
probably  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  our 
boys  and  girls  are  being  adequately  trained 
for  intelligent  and  effective  participation  in 
government. 

Apropos  of  this  fact  and  its  tragical 
connotations,  Professor  W.  B.  Munro  of 
Harvard  University,  who  is  one  of  our 
leading  and  most  highly  respected  political 
scientists  says: 

No  purely  mechanical  devices,  however,  will 
fully  avail  to  prevent  'perversion  of  democracy 
into  oligarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  mobocracy  on 
the  other.  Such  assurance  can  be  provided  only 
by  the  political  education  of  the  voters.  This 
work  has  been  the  last  and  the  least  among  the 
functions  of  the  state;  it  ought  to  be  the  first  and 
most  important.  The  greatest  merit  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government  is  not  its  cheapness  or  its 
efficiency,  but  its  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
contenting,  unifying,  and  educating  the  people. 
When  such  a  government  fails  to  utilize  these 
possibilities,  it  cuts  away  the  chief  justification  of 
its  existence. 

The  importance  of  education  in  civic 


affairs  was  duly  emphasized  by  the  founder 
of  our  Republic.  George  Washington  ob¬ 
served  : 

In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that 
public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 

No  people  in  a  state  of  civilization  can  stay 
ignorant  and  free. 

The  great  leaders  of  our  own  generation 
have  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  training  for  citizenship.  Woodrow 
Wilson  said: 

Without  popular  education,  moreover,  no 
government  which  rests  upon  popular  action  can 
long  endure.  The  people  must  be  schooled  in  the 
knowledge  and  if  possible  in  the  virtues  upon 
which  the  maintenance  and  success  of  free 
institutions  depend. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  asserts: 

No  deeper  conviction  pervades  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  France  who  are  the  most 
aggressive  exponents  of  democracy  than  that  the 
preservation  of  liberty  under  the  law  and  of 
institutions  that  are  our  precious  possession  and 
proud  heritage,  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  whole  people.  It  is  on  this  unshakable 
foundation  that  the  argument  for  public  edu¬ 
cation  at  public  expense  really  rests. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley  observes: 

It  is  not  enough  for  our  schools  to  fit  men  and 
women  to  be  parts  of  a  vast  social  machine;  it 
must  prepare  them  to  be  citizens  of  a  free  common 
wealth.  If  our  educational  system  fails  to  do 
this,  it  fails  of  its  fundamental  object. 

Herbert  Croly  writes: 

The  American  faith  in  education  has  been 
characterized  by  a  superstition;  and  super¬ 
stitious  in  some  respects  it  unquestionably  is. 
.  .  .  .Not  even  an  American  can  over¬ 

emphasize  the  importance  of  proper  teaching 
during  youth;  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
money  so  freely  lavished  on  it  does  not  produce 
better  results. 

Marcus  M.  Marks  concludes: 

Nevertheless,  politics  in  the  broad  and  clean 
sense  should  be  the  individual  concern  of  teachers, 
parents,  and  pupils.  ...  In  European 
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countries  educators  have  for  many  years  taken  an 
important  part  in  political  life  and  it  is  even  more 
important  here  that  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  greater  activity  in  civic  developments.  By 
showing  personal  interest  themselves,  they  can 
influence  thousands  of  their  pupils  to  a  new 
realization  of  their  civic  duties.  One  of  the  les¬ 
sons  which  should  be  impressed  upon  every  girl 
and  every  boy  in  our  schools  is  the  lesson  of 
democracy — the  lesson  of  self-government.  Each 
pupil  should  be  admonished  to  look  forward  to 
doing  a  full  share  in  the  direction  of  making  our 
city,  our  State  and  our  country  more  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  best  ideals  of  democracy.  The 
example  of  the  teachers  in  this  respect  should  be 
made  an  inspiration  to  the  children.  .  .  .If  the 
educators  of  our  country  take  a  proper  Interest 
in  politics  and  inspire  the  coming  citizenry  with  a 
desire  to  wipe  out  the  evils  which  still  survive  in 
American  politics  they  will  render  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  Republic. 

Walter  Thomas  Mills  observes: 

Public  schools  wherever  they  exist  are  given 
support  on  the  assumption  that  general  intelli¬ 
gence  is  a  public  necessity  under  democratic 
forms  of  government.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  in  these  schools  are  given  no  attempts  to 
provide  for  the  particular  study  of  those  partic¬ 
ular  questions  which  may  at  any  time  come  up  for 
settlement  at  the  ballot  box.  It  is  everywhere 
insisted  that  education  is  necessary  in  order  that 
there  may  be  just  and  efficient  political  activities. 
While  the  public  school  is  provided  for  the  sake 
of  intelligence  in  politics,  the  schools  are  teaching 
almost  everything  with  the  exception  of  politics. 

Citizenship,  properly  defined,  is  a  political 
concept.  It  implies  membership  in  a  politi¬ 
cally  organized  community.  To  study  citi¬ 
zenship,  therefore,  is  to  study  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  citizen  to  the  government: 
his  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen.  This  involves  a  consideration  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  Ameri¬ 
can  government  rests;  the  organization  and 
machinery  of  government;  the  problems 
with  which  the  government  has  to  deal; 
and  how  the  various  governmental  agencies 
function  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
citizen.  The  importance  of  this  study 
cannot  be  over-emphasized  in  a  Democracy 
like  the  United  States  which  rests  in  the  last 
analysis  on  popular  control. 


“A  true  Democracy,”  said  Mazzini,  the 
great  Italian  patriot,  some  years  ago,  “is  the 
government  of  all,  through  all,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  best  and  the  wisest.” 
James  Bryce  defines  a  Democracy  as  “a 
government  in  which  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  qualified  citizens  rules,  taking  the  qualified 
citizens  to  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  say,  roughly,  at  least  three- 
fourths,  so  that  the  physical  force  of  the 
citizens  coincides  (broadly  speaking)  with 
their  voting  power.”  These  definitions 
emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the  citizens 
composing  a  Democracy.  Since  all  people 
cannot  govern,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
citizens  to  select  representatives  who  will 
carry  on  efficiently  the  work  of  governing. 
It  is  their  business  to  select  the  “best  and 
wisest”  as  their  representatives;  else  they 
will  fall  in  the  realization  of  a  true  Democ¬ 
racy,  which  Lincoln  considered  to  be  the 
government  by  the  people,  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  Applying  this  test  what  may 
we  say  of  political  democracy  in  practice.? 
The  answer  is  that  we  have  fallen  far  short 
of  the  true  ideal  of  government.  This  brings 
us  to  the  question:  What  are  the  causes 
of  the  shortcomings  of  American  political 
Democracy?  What,  in  short,  are  the  de¬ 
fects  of  citizenship? 

The  defects  of  American  citizenship  are 
reviewed  by  J.  G.  De  R.  Hamilton  and  E.  W. 
Knight,  in  an  article  printed  in  The  Historical 
Outlook  for  June,  1921.  I  quote  from  this 
article: 

I.  Reliance  upon  our  traditions^  our  tvealth, 
and  our  strength  as  bulwarks  of  defense  against 
national  perils.  [We  have,  indeed,]  so  healthy 
an  optimism  concerning  the  stability  and  growth 
of  our  civic  ideals  and  practices  that  we  have  paid 
scant  attention  to  specific  means  of  education  for 
eflPective  patriotism  of  either  native  Americans  or 
foreign  born.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a 
growing  conviction,  that  however  superior  we 
may  be,  no  country  is  rich  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  rely  upon  untrained  citizenship. 
Patriotism  is  good  citizenship.  The  fundamental 
idea  upon  which  it  is  based  is  that  of  service. 
Service  to  be  effective  necessarily  requires  train¬ 
ing;  and  the  child  or  the  man  can  be  trained  in 
sound  conceptions  of  citizenship,  in  capacities 
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for  effective  service,  as  well  as  in  other  things. 
It  is  equally  true,  though  not  so  well  recognized, 
that  an  education  which  does  not  also  develop 
a  disposition  or  desire  to  serve  the  community  is 
fundamentally  defective.  Hence,  if  democracy  is 
to  fulfill  the  destiny  that  has  been  claimed  for  it, 
it  is  imperative  that  every  citizen  have  proper 
education  for  citizenship. 

2.  Ignorance.  [There  is  among  American 
citizens]  a  too  common  ignorance  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  and  principles  upon  which  to  base 
wholesome  conduct  and  sound  economic,  social, 
political,  and  intellectual  attitudes.  Nor  is 
ignorance  alone  found.  Indifference,  indolence 
in  civic  matters,  and  a  disposition  to  evade  civic 
duties  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  prevalent 
ignorance  and  civic  delinquency.  Moreover, 
such  weaknesses  as  these  make  it  difficult  for 
many  who  are  not  ignorant  to  function  effectively 
in  a  Democracy. 

3.  Lack  of  critical  capacity.  The  average 
citizen,  lacking  Information,  and  too  often 
indifferent,  bases  his  judgments  in  respect  to 
public  problems  on  the  judgments  of  others  who 
are  often  no  better  qualified  than  himself. 
There  is  need  to  develop  the  habit  of  individual 
analysis  and  individual  judgment  based  on  sound 
knowledge  and  correct  information. 

4.  Lack  of  civic  consciousness.  The  average 
American  citizen  is  highly  individualistic.  Social 
consciousness,  however,  is  aroused  in  time  of 
stress  or  public  danger,  when  there  is  a  temporary 
awakening  which  usually  lasts  only  so  long  as  the 
duration  of  the  crises.  In  war  he  is  ready 
without  question  to  do  for  his  country:  in 
peace  he  is  inclined  not  to  consider  this  obligation, 
or  even  the  need,  to  live  for  it. 

Our  educational  system  has  failed  to  train 
men  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  A.  T.  Hadley  says: 

This  does  not  mean  that  nineteenth  century 
commonwealths  have  neglected  public  education, 
but  that  they  have  failed  to  see  what  kind  of 
education  was  needed  by  the  citizens  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  in  order  to  keep  the  commonwealth  in¬ 
dustrially  strong,  both  against  outside  enemies 
and  against  internal  strife.  They  have  spent 
constantly  increasing  sums  upon  their  school 
systems  and  have  put  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  within  the  reach  of  all  to  an  extent 
which  was  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  But 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  only  a  part  of 
education,  and  not  the  largest  or  most  important 
part.  The  chief  end  of  training,  in  the  schools 


and  in  after  life  is  the  development  of  habits  and 
powers  and  ideas — habits  of  discipline  and  of 
self-command,  powers  of  hard  and  efficient  work, 
ideals  of  duty  which  will  lead  a  man  to  sacrifice 
present  enjoyment  for  future  honor  and  personal 
profit  for  public  service.  We  must  train  not 
only  intelligent  individuals,  but  useful  citizens. 

Training  for  citizenship  is  the  great 
problem  of  democracy.  It  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  by-product  of  education.  It 
must  be  raised  to  a  position  of  primary 
importance  in  the  educational  program  if 
democracy  is  to  endure.  The  time  has 
come,  in  short,  when  we  must  give  as  much 
attention  to  training  for  citizenship  as  we 
now  give  to  training  for  the  professions, 
business  pursuits,  and  vocations  of  life. 

Our  central  problem  to-day,  even  more  than  in 
1789,  [says  A.  T.  Hadley  again,]  is  one  of 
education — how  to  train  a  free  people  to  work 
voluntarily,  side  by  side  and  yet  with  due  sub¬ 
ordination,  in  the  same  way  that  Greece  and 
Italy  trained  free  people  to  fight  voluntarily  side 
by  side  and  with  due  subordination.  What  an 
industrial  democracy  can  do  to-day  depends  on  its 
past  training  in  these  qualities;  what  advances  it 
can  make  to-morrow  will  depend  upon  its 
capacity  to  receive  further  training.  The  success 
of  a  commonwealth  rests  not  so  much  on  its 
natural  advantages,  or  on  its  legal  machinery, 
as  on  the  political  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  Its 
statesmen  must  use  applied  psychology  quite 
as  often  as  applied  economics.  They  have  to 
decide  not  only  what  is  best  for  the  nation  under 
given  circumstances,  but  how  and  when  the 
people — or  a  majority  of  the  people — can  be 
made  to  see  that  it  is  best.  An  American 
political  leader  may  be  able  to  prove  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  attempt  to  collect  the  debts 
which  allied  governments  owe  his  country  will 
cripple  its  prospective  trade  with  other  nations; 
but  how  far  can  he  bring  his  arguments  home  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  principles  of 
foreign  exchange,  or  to  those  who  fear  the 
competition  of  foreign  labor  in  their  own  indus¬ 
tries  more  than  they  value  the  opportunity  to 
buy  and  sell  in  foreign  markets?  To  accomplish 
anything  substantial  he  must  be  able  to  enlist 
either  self-interest  or  the  public  spirit  of  an 
organized  majority  to  support  him  in  getting 
measures  passed  and  considered.  The  question 
whether  a  monarchy  has  free  trade  or  protection, 
inflation  or  deflation,  private  railway  ownership 
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or  government  railway  ownership,  may  be  decided 
by  convincing  one  man  who  identifies  (or  may  be 
supposed  to  identify)  the  public  interest  with  his 
own.  In  a  democracy  the  decision  of  each  of 
these  questions  may  involve  an  appeal  to  millions 
of  voters  with  many  of  whom  the  apparent 
conflict  between  their  own  individual  interests 
and  those  of  the  commonwealth  is  very  strong. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  democracy, 
[according  to  William  G.  McAdoo,]  is,  therefore, 
the  individual  citizen.  Success  of  democratic 
institutions  must  proceed  from  the  Individual. 
The  continuous  problem  is  the  development  of 
individual  character  and  intelligence.  Success 
in  any  democratic  undertaking  is  possible  only 
when  the  process  of  perfecting  is  constantly 
pursued.  We  must  create  in  every  citizen  that 
essential  self-respect  and  self-restraint,  which  in 
a  democracy,  is  the  substitute  for  the  external 
restraint  imposed  upon  the  citizen  by  the  will  of 
the  autocrat  under  arbitrary  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  development  of  the  individual  in  a 
democracy  is  obtained  mainly  through  the  process 
of  common  living,  and  in  those  processes  there 
must  be  a  constant  cultivation  of  the  highest 
moral  standards  and  spiritual  qualities  because 
those  are  indispensable  guarantees  of  Christian 
conduct  and  democratic  citizenship.  The  struggle 
for  citizenship  means  the  success  of  the  struggle 
for  democracy.  It  is,  primarily,  the  task  of  the 
church,  because  it  is  through  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  expounded  by  the  church,  that  the 
spiritual  and  moral  forces  of  humanity  and  that 
quality  of  citizenship  which  is  the  secure  foun¬ 
dation  of  democracy  can  be  produced.  It  is, 
secondarily,  the  task  of  the  schools  and  colleges, 
because  it  is  through  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  that  the 
citizenship  of  a  democracy  can  be  bulwarked 
against  ignorance  and  intolerance. 

The  hope  of  American  democracy  lies  in 
a  system  of  universal  education  which  will 
achieve  this  result.  On  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  system  depends  the  solution  of  our 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems, 
which  wdll  mean  ultimately  a  vast  enhance¬ 
ment  of  national  strength  and  a  larger 
achievement  of  liberty.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  productive  energy  of  America,  upon 
which  the  whole  structure  of  our  civilization 
rests,  be  so  fully  released  and  guided  into 
channels  of  constructive  work.  This  should 


be  the  chief  concern  of  the  home,  the  church, 
the  press,  the  platform,  and  the  school. 
All  these  agencies  must  be  more  efficiently 
directed  to  the  achievement  of  this  end. 
With  these  considerations  in  mind,  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  school  and  inquire  what  is 
being  done  in  the  field  of  civic  instruction. 

There  are  now  plans  and  syllabi  without 
number  for  citizenship  instruction.  Some 
of  them  are  more  or  less  ephemeral  in  charac¬ 
ter;  but  all  are  motivated  by  a  genuine 
concern  for  public  welfare;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  out  of  the  manifold  experi¬ 
ments  will  come  something  that  is  practical. 
Whether  the  experiment  is  being  conducted 
by  the  school,  the  community,  the  state,  or 
the  nation,  there  is  a  conviction  that  there 
must  be  a  systematic  instruction  from  the 
lowest  grades  through  the  college  courses — a 
system  so  thoroughly  ordered  that  every  new 
step  in  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  shall 
be  a  distinct  step  forward.  The  plans  quite 
generally  reveal  a  remarkable  breadth  of 
view.  Citizenship  training  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  narrow  study  and  presentation 
of  political  history  and  the  mechanics  of 
government;  but  carefully  arranged  courses 
in  English,  economics,  sociology,  and  inter¬ 
national  relations,  are  also  provided  for. 
Chief  emphasis  is  placed  on  history;  but  it  is 
history  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term:  the  common  every  day  life  of  human 
society  in  its  economic,  social,  religious, 
political,  military,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic 
senses. 

While  many  states,  cities,  and  schools  are 
trying,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  develop  an 
adequate  Americanization  program  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Education  and  various  national 
educational  agencies  are  trying  to  devise  a 
practical  course  of  citizenship  training  for  all 
grades  below  the  colleges;  and  their  recom¬ 
mendations  will  doubtless  go  far  toward 
establishing  a  uniform  national  system  of 
civic  education.  In  the  spring  of  1919, 
National  Committee  for  Teaching  Citizen¬ 
ship  was  organized  *‘to  encourage  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  liberty,  cooperation  and  democracy 
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and  the  ends  and  values  of  living.”  It  was 
planned  that  the  committee  should  devote 
its  attention  to  the  development  of  the  social 
studies  in  the  secondary  schools.  Hence  it 
got  in  immediate  touch  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  Commission  on  the  Re¬ 
organization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sociological  Association,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  the  American 
Economic  Association,  and  the  National 
Municipal  League,  and  pledged  its  co¬ 
operation  with  all  other  committees  or 
organizations  interested  in  teaching  the 
social  sciences  in  the  secondary  schools. 
It  is  frankly  a  propaganda  committee. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  this 
committee  the  National  Education  Assoc¬ 
iation  and  the  American  Historical  Assoc¬ 
iation  appointed  a  Committee  of  Eight  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  “Education  for  Citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  Schools.”  The  function  of  this 
committee  is  to  recommend  an  American¬ 
ization  program  for  the  common  schools, 
the  high  schools,  and  the  normal  schools. 
The  chief  aim  is  to  so  fashion  the  teaching  of 
the  social  sciences  as  “to  give  positive 
direction  to  the  growth  of  these  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  children,  which  rightly 
developed,  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
highest  type  of  citizenship.” 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
Great  War  served  to  emphasize  the  impera¬ 
tive  need  of  giving  serious  attention  to 
effective  training  in  citizenship.  The  War 
Department  during  the  summer  of  1918 
made  provision  for  the  giving  of  a  course  of 
instruction  on  War  Issues  to  the  United 
States  army  detachments  located  at  the 
various  institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  country.  And  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  a  course  on  War  Issues  was 
given  as  a  part  of  the  work  which  the 
Students’  Army  Training  Corps  were  re¬ 
quired  to  take.  The  time  allowed  for  the 
organization  of  this  work  was  altogether  too 
brief;  but  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  it 
effected  some  very  good  results.  Many 
students  reported  to  me  that  they  were 
thankful  to  get  this  work  and  that  it  was  the 


most  interesting  and  profitable  work  of  the 
Students’  Army  Training  course.  Supple¬ 
menting  the  course  in  War  Issues  was  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
This  Committee  rendered  a  great  service  in 
instructing  the  public  on  the  underlying 
issues  of  the  Great  War  in  a  deluge  of 
pamphlets  that  were  systematically  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  for  civic  edu¬ 
cation  has  begun  to  enlist  the  attention  of 
State  legislatures.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
many  of  our  States  have  enacted  laws 
relative  to  civic  education.  At  least  a  third 
of  the  States  have  enacted  laws  which 
“expressly  or  by  implication,”  call  for  more 
emphasis  upon  civic  training  in  the  schools, 
and  a  majority  of  them  have  enacted 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  Americanizing 
our  foreign  population.  Some  of  these  laws 
do  not  stop,  as  did  the  laws  of  some  of  the 
States  before  the  war,  at  requiring  that  the 
schools  give  instructions  in  “patriotism” 
or  “citizenship”;  they  are  explicit  and 
require  training  through  the  elementary, 
grammar,  and  secondary  grades,  specifying, 
as  in  New  Jersey,  that  the  high  school 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  “community 
civics”  and  “  problems  of  democracy.”  The 
eleven  State  legislatures  that  convened  in 
1920  directed  attention  to  the  cause  of 
educational  advancement,  in  which  citizen¬ 
ship  training  was  an  important  feature. 

In  states  like  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Utah,  and  Iowa  the  departments 
of  education  have  without  the  aid  of  special 
law  promulgated  thoroughgoing  plans  of 
instruction.  Pennsylvania  has  created  a 
special  State  supervisor  of  civic  education, 
and  several  other  states  have  directors  of 
the  training  of  the  foreign  population. 

Acting  upon  the  instruction  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  in  1919,  Mr.  P. 
E.  McClenahan,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  appointed  a  committee 
to  formulate  a  program  of  civic  instruction. 
This  committee  had  several  meetings  in  the 
State  House  in  Des  Moines  to  consider  the 
whole  problem.  The  Committee  was  then 
resolved  into  four  Sub-Committees  which 
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proceeded  to  prepare  the  following  courses 
of  study;  Civics  in  the  Grades,  American 
History  in  the  High  School,  Civics  in  the 
High  School,  and  Social  Problems.  The 
first  three  reports  have  been  published,  and 
the  fourth  is  promised  for  publication  in  the 
near  future.  All  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
are  encouraged  to  adopt  these  plans.  If 
they  are  adopted  and  faithfully  used,  Iowa 
will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  pioneer 
States  in  the  worthy  cause  of  civic  education. 

But  State  effort,  as  conspicuous  as  it  is  at 
present,  constitutes  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  effort  in  this  field.  Many  schools  are 
recasting  their  courses  in  civic  instruction. 
They  are  arranging  instruction  and  training 
throughout  the  elementary  and  grammar 
school  grades,  and  trying  to  vitalize  them  by 
organizing  the  work  around  the  normal 
activities  of  the  children  themselves.  In 
the  high  schools  a  similar  reorganization  is 
being  effected  in  the  teaching  of  the  social 
studies,  so  that  they  may  have  a  more  direct 
application  to  the  present-day  problems. 

Finally,  no  word  about  the  agencies  of 
civic  education  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  splendid  work  of  such  pat¬ 
riotic  and  civic  organizations  as  the  Red 
Cross,  the  National  Security  League,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  and  municipal  clubs,  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  is  cooperating  with 
these  organizations  and  some  of  the  bulletins 
it  has  published  for  their  use  have  been 
commended,  even  abroad,  by  those  who 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  sound  civic 
training  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

But  the  need  for  systematic  training  in 
citizenship  does  not  end  with  the  high  school. 
It  continues  through  the  college  and  the 
university.  Many  of  our  colleges  have 
already  introduced  citizenship  courses;  while 
others  are  planning  to  give  place  for  them  in 
their  curricula. 

The  University  of  Missouri  has  put  in  a 
“Principles  of  Citizenship  Course.”  It  is  a 
one-year  course,  required  of  all  liberal  arts 
freshmen.  It  is  a  six-hour  (ten  credits) 
course.  Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted 
to  lectures  on  history,  government,  or 


economics;  one  hour  is  given  to  discussion 
of  his  lectures  with  brief  written  work;  and 
the  two  remaining  hours  are  devoted  to 
rhetoric.  Each  student  is  required  to 
prepare  a  five-hundred  word  theme  and  one 
fifteen-hundred  word  essay  in  the  field  of  the 
lectures.  The  English  studied  is  historical 
or  political  literature.  Texts  for  the  various 
subjects  presented  are  used.  The  course 
has  an  historical  basis. 

Dartmouth  has  a  course  that  places  major 
emphasis  on  current  problems.  The  course 
is  a  five-hour,  half  session  course,  followed 
by  a  biological  course  in  the  second  half  of 
the  session.  No  text  is  used  in  the  current 
problems  course.  Students  are  required  to 
read  extensively  in  periodical  literature  on 
such  subjects  as  discussions  of  our  foreign 
policy,  strikes,  race  riots,  and  immigration. 

Columbia  University  is  giving  a  course  in 
contemporary  civilization.  It  is  a  one-year 
course  required  of  all  freshmen.  They  are 
required  to  read  Beard’s  American  Govern- 
mentf  Hayes’  Political  and  Social  History  of 
Modern  Europe,  Edmond’s  Practical  Philos¬ 
ophy,  and  Marshall  and  Lyon’s  Economic 
Organization.  These  texts  are  supplemented 
by  extensive  reading  in  the  library. 

At  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  we  are  requiring  all 
Home  Economic  Students  to  study  American 
government  for  one  quarter.  Those  who 
elect  the  history  group  in  their  freshman 
year  are  required  to  take  a  four-hour  course 
in  it;  while  all  others  must  take  a  three-hour 
course  in  their  sophomore  year.  A  three- 
hour  course  in  American  government  is 
offered  each  quarter  to  all  students;  and 
three-hour  one-quarter  courses  in  State  and 
local  government  of  the  United  States, 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  and 
international  relations  since  1870  are  offered 
to  senior  college  and  graduate  students. 

In  the  American  Government  course,  at¬ 
tention  is  directed  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  political  system  as  they  are  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution,  expounded  by  our 
courts,  and  applied  by  our  administrative 
officers;  to  the  functions  and  agencies  of  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments;  to 
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political  parties;  and  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens  in  our  own  country.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  upon  the  privileges,  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  ways  of  serving  in  a  highly 
developed  democracy.  Effort  is  made  to 
vitalize  the  subject  by  discussing  the  personal 
equation  in  the  making  of  our  nation;  the 
high  spots  in  its  political  history  with  regard 
to  both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs;  recent 
political  reform  movements;  our  present-day 
problems  of  government;  and  by  comparing 
it  with  the  governments  of  other  leading 
nations. 

The  University  of  Iowa  is,  of  course, 
offering  many  courses  in  political  science 
that  are  of  inestimable  value  in  citizenship 
training.  Of  the  purely  citizenship  courses 
offered  there,  the  following  stand  out 
prominently:  American  government  and 
citizenship.  State  and  local  government 
problems  of  democracy  and  citizenship,  and 
international  problems.  These  are  all 
optional  courses.  I  am  proud  to  add  that 
our  State  University  ranks  high  among  our 
great  universities  in  the  matter  of  thorough 
training  for  citizenship. 

We  come  now  to  a  statement  of  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  good  citizenship.  I  quote  again 
J.  G.  De  R.  Hamilton  and  E.  W.  Knight. 

1.  Ability  or  Capacity.  Good  citizenship 
requires  that  one  be  able  to  defend  his  country 
and  to  contribute  productively  to  the  life  of  the 
times.  To  do  this  he  must  be  a  good  soldier. 
He  must  be  skillful  in  some  trade  or  profession  by 
which  he  earns  his  livelihood  and  cares  for  himself 
and  his  family.  He  must  also  be  able  to  enjoy 
and  to  improve  his  environment  and  the  common 
inheritance  of  humanity  which  accrues  from 
cooperation  in  creating  larger  opportunites  for 
growth  of  all  mankind. 

2.  Intelligence.  Good  citizenship  requires  that 
men  and  women  be  reasonably  informed  concern¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  processes  of  economic  life, 
such  as  production,  distribution,  consumption, 
transportation,  communication,  taxation,  money, 
credit,  capital,  labor,  corporations,  charities,  and 
the  protection  functions  of  the  law,  the  police, 
the  army.  They  should  know  something  about 
health,  education,  religion,  the  family,  the 
community,  the  immigration,  the  central  of 
living  conditions,  the  development  of  liberty. 


the  changing  status  of  women.  They  should 
be  well  informed  about  the  workings  and 
the  true  functions  of  municipal,  state,  and 
federal  government,  concerning  their  obligations 
to  government,  and  concerning  international 
relations.  They  should  be  interested  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  good  literature,  and  philosophy. 

3.  Disposition.  Good  citizenship  requires 
that  men  and  women  should  be  inclined  spon¬ 
taneously  to  deal  with  their  fellowmen  loyally, 
honestly,  justly,  tolerantly,  and  with  a  spirit  of 
kindness  and  cooperation.  They  should  be 
industrious  and  thrifty.  They  should  be  ready 
to  accept  responsibility  and  to  act  independently, 
courageously,  and  yet  with  self-control  and 
reverence  for  God  and  man.  They  should 
always  be  ready  to  protect  the  weak,  to  right 
wrongs,  and  secure  the  maximum  opportunities 
for  the  growth  of  every  human  being. 

Good  citizenship,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
begins  at  home.  It  begins  in  the  community 
where  one  lives.  It  implies  first  of  all  ca¬ 
pacity  for  self  government;  for  no  one  is 
qualified  to  live  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government  who  is  not  capable  of  governing 
himself.  It  implies  respect  for  law  and  for 
duly  constituted  authority,  without  which 
Democracy  is  a  failure.  It  implies  active 
and  intelligent  interest  in  civic  affairs.  It 
implies  the  development  of  a  sane,  well 
balanced  and  farsighted  leadership.  It  im¬ 
plies  a  sound  and  wholesome  public  opinion 
upon  which  Democracy,  in  the  last  analysis, 
must  stand.  The  agencies  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  citizenship  are  the  home,  the 
school,  the  press,  the  platform,  and  the 
pulpit.  Good  citizenship  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  of  these  agencies  to  perform  their 
respective  tasks  in  training  men  and  women 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  Society  had  invested  heavily  in  these 
agencies  in  order  that  its  members  may  in 
turn  invest  their  lives  in  educational  prep¬ 
aration.  It  expects  a  return  not  in  money 
but  in  service.  The  problem  of  education  is, 
therefore,  the  training  of  the  citizen  for 
intelligent  and  effective  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  a  highly  complex  democratic 
society.  This  is  the  great  need  and  the 
hope  of  Democracy  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury. 


ENGLISH  THAT  WORKS 

Earl  Daniels 


[The  young  teacher  who  writes  this  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  was  an  instructor  in 
the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Charleston,  Illinois,  and  is  now  post-graduating  in 
Harvard  University.] 


That  the  great  business  of  the  teacher 
of  English  is  to  cultivate  tastes  is  a 
fundamental  article  in  my  pedago¬ 
gical  creed.  He  is  not  a  drillmaster;  but 
he  is  a  stimulator  of  enthusiasm.  And  his 
work  is  not  so  much  the  conveying  of  in¬ 
formation  as  it  is  the  creating  of  attitudes 
of  mind  and  the  opening  up  of  avenues  of 
approach  to  the  fine  things  of  life — ^yester¬ 
day’s  heritage  and  to-day’s  no  less  important 
addition  to  our  cultural  records.  If  he  is  to 
count  for  anything,  he  must  incite  in  his 
students  a  genuine  interest.  He  must  widen 
the  appeal  of  his  subject,  so  that  it  speaks 
not  only  to  those  with  natural  tastes,  but 
also  to  the  far  more  numerous  “other  half.” 
And  I  would  propose  a  new  test  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  success.  Let  us  not  ask,  at  the 
end  of  a  term:  “How  much  subject  matter 
knowledge  do  the  pupils  have?”  Let  us 
wait  five,  ten,  or  more  years.  Then  let  us 
ask:  “What  are  those  one-time  pupils  nozv 
reading?  How  well  are  they  now  writing?” 
And  my  guess  is  that  when  the  results  of 
such  a  test  are  finally  in,  some  of  those  now 
occupying  chief  seats  at  the  feast.  .  .  . 

But  prophecy  is  not,  after  all,  what  I  am 
here  trying  to  do.  I  wish  rather  to  chronicle 
a  few  thoughts  rising  out  of  my  own  class¬ 
room  experiences,  and  directed  toward  our 
chief  educational  business — a  more  effect¬ 
ively  whole-hearted  teaching  and  learning  of 
the  mother  tongue. 

In  the  first  place  the  teacher  of  English 
should  not  too  seriously  take  the  cyclonic 
storms  of  criticism  so  almost  continuously 
swirling  about  him.  He  is,  more  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  than  is  the  teacher  of  any  other 
subject,  constantly  exposed  to  the  wrath  or 
to  the  contempt  of  someone.  If  the 


children  persist  in  barbaric  aint'sy  git^Sy  have 
went’s,  1  seen  it  dont’sy  and  like  atrocities, 
the  teacher  of  English  is  immediately  sus¬ 
pected  of  inefficiency.  No  one  seems  to 
remember  that  an  English  class  occupies  at 
most  fifty  minutes  a  day  for  five  days  a  week, 
and  that  during  the  other,  let  us  say,  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  minutes  of  the  average 
waking  day  the  pupil  is  subjected  to  a 
variety  of  influences  possibly  not  entirely 
consonant  with  those  of  the  class  in  English. 
No  one  seems  to  consider  how  small  and  in¬ 
significant  those  fifty  minutes  are  in  the 
total  nine  hundred  and  sixty. 

Not  seldom  does  criticism  of  English 
teaching  arise  from  friendly  colleagues  in 
other  departments.  I  have  heard  it  from 
historians,  from  mathematicians,  from  scien¬ 
tists,  and  from  all  the  rest.  “Such  and  such 
a  pupil,”  they  wail,  “does  good  work  for  me. 
But  his  English  is  bad.  He  can’t  punctuate; 
he  makes  gross  grammatical  mistakes  when 
he  recites.  Why  don’t  you  English  teachers 
do  something  for  him?”  In  the  face  of 
accusations  like  this  I  have  not  in  a  long 
time  beaten  my  breast  nor  cried  mea  culpa; 
neither  have  I,  until  now,  asserted  what 
I  firmly  believe  often  to  be  true:  that 
mathematician,  scientist,  historian  is  himself 
at  fault,  receiving  in  English  exactly  what  he 
himself  demands;  or,  more  accurately  per¬ 
haps,  exactly  what  the  atmosphere  for  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  creates  in  his  own  classroom, 
requires.  I  know  of  one  student,  so  com¬ 
plained  of,  whose  speech,  after  some  weeks 
of  careful  observation  in  the  English  class, 
I  should  call  relatively  free  from  errors. 
And  instead  of  feeling  guilt  I  should  merely 
query,  “Why  does  he,  writing  and  speaking 
carefully  for  me,  do  so  poorly  elsewhere?” 
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If  science  classes,  mathematics  classes,  his¬ 
tory  classes  do  not  create  the  sort  of  en¬ 
vironment  which  makes  for  good  English, 
then  science,  mathematics,  and  history 
classes  will  continue  to  receive  sloppy  Eng¬ 
lish  from  their  students.  And  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  teachers  of  those  subjects  that  they 
look  first  to  themselves  before  they  so  readily 
and  so  light-heartedly  heap  blame  upon  the 
department  of  English,  long  the  unloading 
place  for  much  that  could  not  be  convenient¬ 
ly  carried  elsewhere. 

I  would  then,  in  the  first  place,  have 
teachers  of  English  disregard  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  free-for-all  criticism  so  generously 
offered  them.  In  the  second  place,  I  would 
have  them  sign  a  new  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  a  declaration  of  their  intention 
no  longer  to  serve  as  general  assistants  to 
almost  every  other  subject  in  the  curriculum, 
and  to  every  faddish  short-lived  ism  hap¬ 
pening  to  arise.  I  would  have  them  vigor¬ 
ously  assert  that  English  is  English,  that  it 
is  an  art  subject  and  should  so  be  taught. 
Just  what  place  current  events  have  in  an 
English  class  I  have  never  clearly  seen; 
except  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Literary  Digest 
and  other  similarly  well-advertised  period¬ 
icals.  Just  why  English  literature  should  be 
called  upon  to  instil  ideals  of  life  and  good 
citizenship,  and  to  foster  Americanism  is 
equally  vague.  To  teach  Macbeth  as  a 
tract  on  the  perils  of  ambition  is  to  prosti¬ 
tute  a  noble  work  of  art;  to  select  Henry  V 
because  someone  somewhere  in  the  course 
of  the  action  makes  a  great  speech,  breathing 
a  high-minded  patriotism,  is  to  fail  to  see  the 
wood  because  of  a  single  tree;  to  put  citizen¬ 
ship  values,  social  values,  functional  values, 
or  whatever  else  their  fond  advocates  may 
call  them,  in  the  vanguard  of  English  in¬ 
terests  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  do  something 
almost,  if  not  quite,  wicked.  And  I  am  far 
from  sure  that  just  this  sort  of  thing  has 
not  been  largely  contributory  to  the  present 
disrepute  of  English  with  many  vigorous, 
athletic-minded  American  students.  The 
English  department  is  not  the  place  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  goodness  member  of  the  immortal 


trinity;  rather  should  Beauty  here  come  for¬ 
ward  and  establish  her  preeminent  claim. 
Let  there  be  teaching  of  great  novels,  great 
poems,  and  great  plays;  not  good  novels,  good 
poems,  good  plays.  Let  them  be  taught 
because  they  are  beautiful  and  give  pleasure. 
Never,  never  I  am  sure,  should  the  question 
be,  “What  did  you  learn  from  this?”  But 
always,  “How  did  you  like  this?”  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  that  companion  question,  “What 
made  you  like  it?”  May  I  say  again, 
English  is  an  art  subject.  English  teachers 
should  turn  from  the  morass  of  the  social 
and  the  functional,  back  to  the  sure  ground 
of  the  aesthetic.  They  should  teach  English 
literature  and  English  composition  first  be¬ 
cause  they  themselves  love  them;  and  they 
should  teach  them  always  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  pupil  prominently  in  mind,  teach  that 
he  may  learn  to  love  them  too. 

When  the  pupil  has  found  an  enthusiasm 
for  English  I  have  little  fear  for  his  expres¬ 
sion.  It  will  take  care  of  itself  in  exactly 
the  same  w’ay  that  his  interest  in  immaculate 
linen  and  clean  fingernails  invariably  takes 
care  of  itself  when  the  object  of  a  heart’s 
affection  suddenly  arises.  Care  for  one’s 
speech  is  just  as  mysterious  and  comes  quite 
as  suddenly.  There  must  first  be  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin,  following  which  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  salvation  must  come  largely 
and  primarily  from  within.  It  is  all  as  a 
wise  friend  and  teacher  of  English  once  said 
to  me.  “  I  am  not  very  much  worried  about 
the  speech  of  our  college  man.  He  has  his 
slang,  his  barbarisms,  his  vulgarity — even 
his  profanity.  But  he  doesn’t  care.  Some 
day  he  will  care.  Then  and  then  only  will 
he  learn  to  speak  well.  He  must  do  it  for 
himself;  no  one  can  do  it  for  him.”  In  such 
a  situation  the  teacher  can  do  little  more 
than  watch  his  own  speech,  trusting  to  the 
influence  of  environment,  which,  after  all 
is  said,  is  tremendously  powerful.  Pupils 
imitate  physical  mannerisms;  they  imitate 
pronunciations  of  teachers  they  admire;  and 
no  one  cay  say  just  what  is  the  influence  of 
that  same  teacher  in  establishing  better 
habits  of  speech.  Let  him  make  himself 
worthy  of  his  students’  admiration,  not  con- 
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sciously  setting  himself  up  as  a  model — such 
self-consciousness  has  been  the  disaster  of 
more  than  one  teacher — but  always  teaching 
English  with  enthusiasm,  cultivating  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  pupil  that  atmosphere 
of  comfortable  good  fellowship  which  is  the  in¬ 
alterable  foe  to  formality  of  every  sort.  And 
having  done  these  things,  let  him  have  faith. 

In  such  a  faith,  strong  enough  if  need 
be  to  move  hills  from  their  places,  the  teacher 
of  English  may  confidently — at  least  so  it 
seems  to  me — turn  his  attention  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  form.  Much  exhortation  does 
not  kindle  a  boy’s  desire  for  well-trimmed 
nails  and  a  clean  collar.  Can  it  do  more  for 
the  externals  of  writing  and  speech.?  Be¬ 
hind  the  form,  always,  is  the  thought,  of 
which  that  form  is  the  cloak;  and  to  that 
thought  the  teacher  of  English  may  so  much 
more  profitably  give  consideration.  My 
own  gospel — “If  thought  is  clear  and  exact, 
then  sentences  and  speech  will  be  relatively 
clear  and  exact” — I  found  vigorously  stated 
for  me  a  few  days  since  in  Christopher 
Morley’s  Inward  Ho,  and  I  cannot  do  better 
than  here  to  quote  him,  parenthetically  sug¬ 
gesting  that  seldom  have  I  found  masters 
of  the  literary  craft  having  much  to  say 
about  form,  punctuation,  sentence  structure 
and  the  rest.  They  leave  all  that  to  the 
pedagogical  voice.  At  this  point  one  may 
be  permitted  very  humbly  to  wonder  why; 
and  perhaps,  with  equal  humility  to  raise  a 
query  as  to  how  many  of  us  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  would  suddenly  become  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  a  generous  nation  if  we  were 
compelled  to  earn  our  bread  in  the  per¬ 
spiration  of  our  fountain-pens  and  our  type¬ 
writers. 

Mr.  Morley  writes: 

Mere  correctness  is  a  very  minor  feature  of 
learning  to  write.  .  .  .  Children,  as  a  rule, 

write  beautifully,  charmingly,  interestingly,  be¬ 
cause  their  thinking  is  novel  and  fresh.  .  .  . 

Ideally,  writing  should  become  almost  un¬ 
conscious,  as  natural  as  breathing  or  digesting. 
It  should  follow  thought’s  vestiges  like  a  shad- 
dow.  .  .  . 

“Sentence  sense.”  A  sentence,  I  suppose,  is  a 
unit  of  thought,  an  opinion,  a  feeling,  a  sentiment. 


If  the  pupils’  sentences  are  vague,  it  is  either  be-  I 
cause  their  thoughts  are  vague  or  they  are  (at  u 
the  moment  of  writing)  fogged  in  that  trouble¬ 
some  vapor  that  often  (with  us  all)  rises  between  M 

the  mind  and  the  pen.  .  .  .  When  thought  is  I 

clear,  and  when  the  use  of  words  has  become  rea-  3 
sonably  facile,  the  chance  is  that  the  sentence  J 
will  be  clear.  ^ 

In  sum:  The  problem  is  to  teach  ourselves  to 
think,  and  the  writing  will  take  care  of  itself.  1 

I  commend  that  quotation,  particularly 
the  latter  half  of  it,  to  scientists,  mathe¬ 
maticians,  and  historians,  before-mentioned.  1 

My  own  marginal  comment  on  the  text  I  j 
draw  from  a  sentence  in  a  freshman  theme 
recently  appearing  upon  my  desk.  As  ori-  j 
ginally  written  it  appeared  little  more  than  a  I 
mess :  1 

“Piles  of  work  awaited  my  attention;  J 

but  that  I  did  not  mind  I  had  had  experience  | 

at  writing,  newspaper  style,  and  so  I  had  to  | 

report  again  without  pay.”  | 

A  little  inquiry  began  to  bring  some  order  i 

out  of  it  all,  disclosing  the  fact  that  funda-  S 

mentally,  with  the  hodge-podge  of  words,  \ 

the  trouble  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  [ 

writer  to  see  the  specific  relations  between 
her  various  ideas.  A  revision  with  the  use 
of  exact  connectives,  did  much  toward  clear¬ 
ing  the  way  toward  a  respectable  sentence: 

“Although  piles  of  work  awaited  my  at-  , 

tention,  still,  because  I  had  already  had 
experience  with  a  school  paper,  I  was  obliged 
once  more  to  report  without  pay.” 

It  ought  now  scarcely  to  be  necessary  to 
suggest,  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing,  that 
the  pupil  in  composition  should  do  his  own  = 
thinking  on  subjects  of  his  own  interest;  that 
is,  in  other  words,  that  he  should  select  his  j 
own  subjects  for  oral  and  written  themes,  | 
seldom  if  ever  being  required  to  work  with  j 
some  sere  topic  drawn  from  a  conventional 
appendix  to  a  chapter  in  a  manual  of  com¬ 
position;  seldom  being  gratuitously  given  a 
subject  by  a  teacher.  To  assign  a  subject  j 
is  to  impose  an  interest  from  without;  it  is  ! 
to  deprive  the  pupil  of  a  part  of  the  thinking  j 
which  it  is  his  own  business  to  do;  to  take 
from  him  no  small  part  of  the  inspiration  of  I 

the  art  of  writing.  Of  course  there  will  at  j 
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first  be  much  protest  from  those  who  are 
asked  to  find  and  develop  their  own  material, 
whose  universe  will  suddenly  seem  to 
have  shrivelled  and  dried  until  nothing  of 
interest  remains.  That  protest,  in  itself,  is 
evidence  that  the  protestants  have  not  been 
opening  their  sense  to  the  world  around 
them,  have  not  been  aware  of  the  vitality 
of  their  own  lives,  have  not  been  trained  to 
select  the  thousand  matters  of  thrilling  in¬ 
terest  in  their  daily  living.  But  as  in  dream 
psychology  attention  to  dreams  seems 
strangely  to  increase  their  number,  so  in  the 
matter  of  composition;  conscious  search  for 
available  material  is  bound,  if  one  persists, 
to  reveal  the  vast  number  of  vitalities  with 
which  the  commonest  experience  is  flooded; 
incidents,  impressions  of  things  seen,  emo¬ 
tions,  feelings,  crowding  innumerably  upon 
him  who  seeks.  It  will  not  come  in  a  day 
or  in  a  week.  The  teacher  must  in  advance 
be  warned  to  expect  much  complaint,  and 
much  perfunctory  lifeless  material,  pro¬ 
duced — as  it  almost  always  must  be  when 
subjects  are  assigned — simply  because  there 
is  a  theme  which  must  be  written.  But 
gradually  compositions  will  take  on  an  in¬ 
dividuality  and  an  interest  which  shall  make 
the  preliminary  drudgery  period  of  the  com¬ 
monplace  quite  worth  while.  Naturally 
there  will  still  remain  the  dullards — like  the 
poor  and  the  Armenians  they  are  ever  with 
us — ^whose  minds  are  and  always  will  be 
barren  of  ideas.  They  cannot  under  any 
method  be  saved.  For  the  others  salvation 
is  salvation  indeed.  And  with  pupils  writ¬ 
ing  from  their  own  hearts,  of  their  own  in¬ 
terests  and  enthusiasms,  not  only  is  the 
drudgery  of  writing  mitigated,  but  the 
tedium  of  correcting  is  made  to  assume  at 
least  a  faint  tinge  of  that  interest  born  out 
of  the  realization  that  one  is  never  quite 
sure  just  what  he  is  going  to  turn  up — the 
satisfaction  of  the  unexpected. 

In  addition  to  selecting  his  own  expression 
material,  the  pupil  should  have  a  marked 
part  in  the  estimate  of  results,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  accomplishments.  I  wish  teachers 
of  English  could  be  brought  to  abandon  the 
notion  that  they  are  prime  determinants  of 


a  recitation  value.  I  wish  they  might  bury 
somewhere  beneath  the  ashes  of  a  decayed 
past  the  idea  that  they  must  be  ever  on 
guard  lest  pupils  slight  work,  and  by  unfair 
means  secure  a  grade  which  has  not  been 
earned.  A  recent  very  excellent  book  on  the 
teaching  of  English  makes,  in  its  discussion 
of  outside  reading,  much  of  devices  for 
checking-ofF  on  a  pupil’s  work,  for  making 
sure  he  has  really  read  the  book.  I  prefer 
not  to  check  off.  I  prefer  to  let  my  boys 
and  girls  know  that  I  have  no  effective  catch- 
the-cheater  system,  and  that  they  may,  now 
and  then,  successfully  evade  my  assign¬ 
ments  without  my  discovering  it.  But  I 
want  them  also  to  know  that  I  look  upon 
them  as  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen, 
essentially  honorable,  who,  if  I  give  them  a 
sportsmanlike  square  deal,  will  return  me 
the  same  treatment.  I  believe,  and  have 
for  a  long  time  believed,  that  detective 
methods  have  absolutely  no  place  in  an 
English  class,  destroying  as  they  do  the 
natural  man-to-man  atmosphere,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  fellow-workers,  which  ought  to 
exist  between  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  sincerity  that  makes  for  discus¬ 
sions  which  shall  be  genuine,  honest  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion.  For  that  atmosphere  I 
would  sacrifice  all,  content  to  be  badly 
cheated  by  the  now-and-then  dishonest  per¬ 
son,  if,  at  the  same  time,  I  may  live  in  more 
normal,  friendly  relation  with  that  decided 
majority,  by  nature  honest,  who  need  no 
checking-ofF. 

In  the  absence  of  this  teacher-checking-ofF 
system,  the  pupil  judgment-of-accomplish- 
ment  is  vastly  easier  to  put  into  operation. 
The  informal  classroom  atmosphere  has 
opened  the  way  for  frank,  free  discussions, 
rambling  at  will  along  the  paths  of  pupil- 
interest:  a  rambling  which  is  actually  not 
nearly  so  chaotic  as  it  would  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest;  for  the  pupil’s  interest,  if  he  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  follow  it,  is  almost  as  likely  to 
bring  him  out  at  a  definite  somewhere  as 
is  the  more  careful  guiding  along  an  in¬ 
structor-paved  highway  toward  a  recitation- 
goal.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  the 
frank  expression  of  honest  opinion  concern- 
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ing  the  work  of  their  follows;  they  should 
often  be  invited  to  assign  a  grade  to  that 
work,  and  they  should  be  given  opportunity 
to  discuss  those  grades  among  themselves 
and  with  the  teacher.  Not  infrequently  does 
this  pupil  discussion  and  pupil  grading  pro¬ 
duce  an  uncomfortable  few  minutes  for  the 
author  of  the  work  under  fire.  A  high  school 
girl  recently  speaking  on  “Why  I  Like  to  Go 
to  School”  had  expended  many  words  in  a 
general,  cliche  exposition  of  the  so-called 
educational  and  social  values,  with  no  hint  of 
her  own  sincere  reasons,  her  own  rather 
marked  personality.  After  the  class  had 
effectively  demolished  her  insincerities,  she 
remarked  that  never  in  her  life  had  she  had 
such  a  raking  over  the  coals;  that  it  was  a 
most  unpleasant  feeling.  Certainly  it  was; 
but  far  from  resenting  it,  she  was  ready  to 
try  again;  and  I  venture  the  guess  that  that 
raking  was  more  effective  as  it  came  from 
the  chairs  about  her  than  it  could  have  been 
had  it  magisterially  emanated  from  my  side 
of  the  desk. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  dual:  first,  pupil 
criticism,  pupil  measure  of  accomplishment 
is  more  effective  than  a  teacher’s  verdict; 
and  secondly,  pupil  standards,  the  product 
of  the  group,  are  likely  not  only  to  be  fairer 
than  those  of  the  teacher  but  every  whit  as 
high.  My  only  comment  here  is  again 
drawn  from  a  recent  experience.  I  had 
graded  an  oral  theme  eighty-five.  A  resul- 
tantly  searching  group  analysis  of  merits  and 
faults  led  me  to  reduce  that  grade  to  eighty. 
I  believe  the  class,  when  I  told  them  what 
had  happened,  felt  genuine  satisfaction  in 
their  own  share  in  the  verdict  upon  work 


done.  I  know  that  the  boy  whose  theme 
was  so  handled  quietly  acquiesced  in  the  turn 
of  events.  He  had  been  shown  the  strengths 
and  the  weaknesses  of  his  work;  he  had  had 
opportunity  to  defend  that  work  against  any 
unjust  criticism;  he  had  had,  to  put  it  all 
briefly,  my  already  emphasized  American 
square  deal.  And  being  a  good  American 
he  could  but  recognize  the  justice  of  his 
treatment — a  recognition  laughingly  ex¬ 
pressed  as  he  left  the  class  in  words  to  the 
effect  that  he  thought  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  if  we  didn’t  have  any  more  class  crit¬ 
icism  for  him,  since  by  it  he  had  already  lost 
five  points. 

Does  it  not  in  summary  all  come  to  just 
this?  In  the  first  place  the  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  teaching  always  with  an  enthusiasm 
rising  out  of  love  of  his  subject,  should 
harden  his  heart  against  much  current  criti¬ 
cism,  and  turning  his  face  resolutely  away 
from  a  consideration  of  things  in  general 
should  once  more  highly  and  determinedly 
resolve  that  English  is  an  art,  that  he  will  so 
resolutely  teach  it,  with  his  high  aim,  the 
enjoyment  of  his  pupils.  This  resolve  natu¬ 
rally  relegates  form  to  a  secondary  place 
and  puts  the  emphasis  upon  the  thought  of 
the  pupil;  for  if  thought  is  clear  and  exact, 
then  form  can  largely  be  trusted  to  take  care 
of  itself.  And  finally,  if  the  teacher  will 
abandon  some  of  his  ancient  rights  in  favor 
of  more  generous  pupil  participation,  giving 
ample  consideration  to  pupil  criticism  and  to 
pupil  measure  of  accomplishment,  he  will,  I 
am  reasonably  certain,  be  started  in  the 
right  direction.  And  after  the  start  so  very 
much  depends  on  himself. 


I  will  plant  companionship  thick  as  trees  along  all  the  rivers  of  America,  and  along  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  all  over  the  prairies, 

I  will  make  inseparable  cities  with  their  arms  about  each  other’s  necks. 

By  the  love  of  comrades. 

By  the  manly  love  of  comrades. 


— Walt  Whitman. 
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nunciation.  His  interest  in  this  led  him  to  study  speech  as  a  post-graduate  in  the  Universities  of 
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The  tongue  is  many  thousands  of 
years  older  than  the  pen  and  is  still 
supreme  as  a  vehicle  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Even  in  this  age  of  education,  with 
its  countless  books  and  periodicals,  man 
speaks  fifty  words  to  one  he  writes.  The 
very  act  of  learning  to  write  must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  ability  to  speak;  readiness  of 
speech  is  the  surest  foundation  for  fluency 
of  writing.  The  importance  of  speech  in 
our  educational  processes,  if  it  ended  here, 
would  still  command  our  attention.  But 
its  importance  goes  much  deeper,  for  speech 
is  not  only  a  vehicle  of  communication;  it 
is  also  a  molder  of  character  and  an  influencer 
of  thought. 

Authoritative  estimates  place  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  children  in  our  public  schools 
afflicted  with  speech  defects  at  from  five  to 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  popula¬ 
tion.  Translated  into  gross  figures,  it 
means  that  we  have  in  our  public  schools 
to-day  from  1,200,000  to  1,600,000  children 
with  defective  speech.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  considering  the  large  number  of 
foreign  children  in  our  large  cities,  the  true 
figure  runs  even  higher.  In  the  lives  of 
every  one  of  these  children  lies  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  that  human  tragedy  of  wrecked 
ambitions!  A  tragedy  that  may  be  in  part 
prevented  by  proper  care. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  of 
poor  reading,  of  “inertia  and  lassitude” 
of  speech.  In  our  typical  rough-and-ready 
American  fashion  we  have  come  forward 
with  “Better  Reading  Campaigns”  and 

‘The  phrase  “speech  training”  is  here  used  in  its  technical  mean¬ 
ing  to  include  the  whole  field  of  speech  activity — phonetics,  speech 
correction,  reading,  oral  expression,  etc. 


“Better  Speech  Weeks.”  Do  we  realize, 
I  wonder,  that  our  poor  reading  and  slov¬ 
enly  speech  is,  more  often  than  we  know,  as¬ 
sociated  with  actual  defects  of  speech .?  The 
rank  and  file  of  us  usually  think  of  speech 
defects  as  meaning  stutterers,  stammerers, 
or,  perhaps,  those  afflicted  with  aphasia. 
Herein  is  our  conception  entirely  wrong. 
Many,  in  fact  most,  of  those  peculiarities  of 
speech,  as  the  monotonous  or  colorless  voice 
or  the  indistinct  articulation — those  things, 
in  short,  that  we  consider  as  so  much  oddity 
of  character  about  which  nothing  can  be 
done — as  well  as  most  of  the  reading  and 
speaking  that  we  vaguely  classify  as  poor, 
is  traceable  to  some  positive  defect  in  speech 
— a  defect  with  a  cause  which  a  skilled 
teacher  may  discover,  and  by  removing, 
improve  the  speech. 

Let  us  list  here  a  general  classification  of 
speech  defects^: 

I.  Defects  of  Tone: 

1.  Harsh  voice,  varying  from  a  very 

slight  and  occasional  to  an  ex¬ 
tremely  harsh  and  constant 
condition. 

2.  High  pitched,  which  in  its  ex¬ 

treme  is  a  falsetto. 

3.  Guttural  and  hoarse,  which  has 

become  the  stage  voice  of  the 
emotionally  mal-adjusted  and 
anti-social  “tough”  of  the 
“crook”  play. 

4.  Lack  of  change  of  pitch  and  lack 

of  inflection,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  monotonous. 

*This  classification  is  given  by  Smiley  Blanton,  M.D.,  and  Margaret 
Gray  Blanton  of  the  speech  clinic.  University  of  Wisconsin.  See 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education,  January,  1918,  p.  47. 
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5.  Lack  of  volume. 

6.  Faulty  resonance,  or  what  for 

lack  of  a  better  term,  we  call 
colorless  voice. 

II.  Defects  of  Coordination  (which  may 

overlap  with  those  of  tone) : 

1.  The  omission  or  substitution  of 

the  letter  sounds,  i.e.,  lalling, 
lisping,  and  related  conditions. 

2.  Thick  and  slurring  speech,  am¬ 

ply  illustrated  in  the  persons 
whose  nervous  centers  have 
been  depressed  by  alcohol,  fe¬ 
vers,  or  infection,  in  common 
with  those  of  defective  mental 
development. 

3.  Lack  of  smoothness  in  the 

speech-flow  which  varies  all 
the  way  from  over-frequent 
use  of  “and  ah-h”  or  “ur 
ah-h”  in  the  cases  of  lack  of 
attention  and  stage  fright,  to 
poor  phrasing,  and  finally  to 
the  more  serious  stuttering 
and  stammering. 

We  who  are  teachers,  how  many  of  these 
defects  have  we  met  with  and  failed  to 
recognize  as  such?  Instead,  have  we  not 
too  often  classified  children  so  afflicted  as 
plainly  stupidy  or  perhaps  if  we  were  highly 
professional  in  our  vocabulary,  as  unre¬ 
sponsive. 

One  step  further.  Is  not  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion,  if  not  actually  the  majority,  of 
students  who  fail  in  school  afflicted  with  the 
“and  ah-h’*  manner  of  recitation,  the  color¬ 
less  or  monotonous  voice,  or  thick  or  slur¬ 
ring  speech?  In  the  absence  of  accurate 
figures,  it  is  not  safe  to  make  an  unwarranted 
estimate  of  the  actual  proportion,  but  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  proportion  of  such  de¬ 
fectives  among  students  who  fail  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  large.  Not  only  does  speech 
affect  character,  but  it  would  seem  that  it 
affects  also  the  development  of  the  mind. 
There  is  a  precept  of  psychology  that,  “man 
thinks  because  he  speaks.”  Without  going 
into  any  detailed  psychological  application, 
we  are  safe  in  deducing  from  that  precept 
that  when  man’s  mechanism  of  speech  is 


impaired,  his  powers  of  thought  are  thereby 
influenced.  Observation  will  verify  this 
deduction.  It  must  follow,  then,  that  if 
we  can  remove  these  defects  in  the  early  life 
of  the  child  we  can  thereby  prevent  their 
injurious  effect  on  the  mind. 

Can  this  be  done  ?  In  a  large  percentage 
of  cases,  yes;  and  as  our  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  these  defects  continues  to  increase  that 
percentage  will  grow  larger.  Speech  is  not 
an  inherited  instinct.  Except  in  cases  of 
physical  deformity  (and  most  speech  defects 
are  not  due  to  physical  defects)  we  are  not 
born  with  a  disposition  to  speak  well  or  ill 
any  more  than  we  are  born  with  a  disposition 
to  speak  English  or  French  or  Italian.  The 
only  inherited  thing  is  “a  disposition  toward 
random  activities  and  chance  sounds.”  Imi¬ 
tation  does  the  rest.  The  child  learns  by 
unconscious  imitation  to  speak  the  language 
and  even  the  dialects  and  brogues,  of  those 
around  him.  If  all  homes  afforded  model 
examples  for  imitation,  the  public  school 
problem  would  be  small,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  model  examples  whom 
the  child  learns  from  are  themselves  careless 
of  proper  speech.  Their  speech  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  usual  careless  articulation, 
muttering,  mumbling,  lisping,  rasping,  or 
shrill  tones,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
injurious  influence  of  baby  talk  jargon. 
Hearing  nothing  but  poor  examples,  the 
child  starts  under  a  handicap. 

Here  is  where  the  problem  of  the  school 
enters.  Much  better  would  it  be  if  the  child 
learned  to  speak  correctly  at  home.  But 
we  are,  in  a  way,  powerless  to  attack  that 
situation  through  the  schools.  We  must, 
at  least  for  the  present,  take  the  situation 
as  it  exists  with  the  million  and  a  half  speech 
defectives  on  our  hands.  'Hn  the  plastic 
years  from  five  to  twelve  much  may  be  done 
under  skillful  instructors  to  correct  these 
defects.  When  the  child  reaches  puberty, 
and  adolescence,  the  correction  becomes 
more  difficult.  After  that,  it  becomes  a  near 
impossibility.  Every  teacher  of  speech  in 
college  is  familiar  from  painful  classroom 
experience,  with  that  type  of  “wooden” 
student,  devoid  of  any  of  the  elements  of 
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response  in  speech;  having  thoughts,  per¬ 
haps,  but  unable  to  express  them;  trying  to 
acquire  in  adulthood  a  mastery  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  speech  that  he  should  have  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  plastic  stage  of  childhood.  We 
labor  with  him  “to  the  end  that  we  both 
achieve  much  weariness  of  flesh  and  appar¬ 
ently  but  few  results.’*  His  chances  for 
normal  speech  are  lost.  The  home  and 
public  school  failed  to  set  him  aright.  He 
is  hopelessly  afflicted. 

All  of  this  points  to  one  conclusion. 
Speech  training  should  have  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  curricula  of  our  American 
public  schools.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  most  of  our  teachers  are  not  trained 
to  detect  defective  speech,  to  say  nothing  of 
correcting  it.  They  may  vaguely  appre¬ 
hend  that  something  is  wrong  or  unusual 
with  a  child’s  speech,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
it  is  regarded  as  an  oddity  of  character  or 
temperament  about  which  nothing  may  be 
done  and  with  that  the  consideration  ends. 
Inevitably,  then,  our  children  are  not 
trained  to  speak  as  well  as  they  could  be  if 
there  existed  a  more  universal  knowledge 
among  teachers  of  the  science  of  speech 
training.  Only  through  scientific  analysis 
of  the  cause  and  nature  of  these  defects 
can  any  cure  be  found. 

Let  me  guard  here  against  being  mis¬ 
understood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
fault  of  this  deficiency  lies  with  the  teacher. 
To  say  that  would  be  to  place  the  blame 
wrongly,  for  the  responsibility  goes  farther 
back — to  our  teacher-training  institutions. 
Every  year  these  institutions  graduate 
approximately  twenty-five  thousand  teach¬ 
ers.  At  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  go 
forth  to  teach  in  our  elementary  grades. 
Here  they  come  into  contact  with  their 
share  of  our  million  and  a  half  speech  de¬ 
fectives.  And  the  overwhelming  majority, 
say  ninety  per  cent.,  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  learn  any  scientific  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  speech  training.  Is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  every  public  school  teacher  should 


have  as  a  part  of  his  or  her  professional  in¬ 
struction,  training  that  will  enable  a  handling 
of  speech  problems,  in  a  systematic  way? 

A  start  toward  meeting  this  problem  is 
already  being  made.  The  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  1923,  held  in  Detroit,  November  29th 
to  December  ist,  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  training  in  the  elementary  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  technique  of  the  speaking  voice 
should  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  every 
teacher  of  English.  Their  resolution  fur¬ 
ther  urged  that  colleges  should  include  a 
course  of  this  sort  among  those  required  of 
students  who  are  to  be  recommended  as 
teachers  of  English.  Some  of  our  larger 
cities,  as  Boston,  have  established  clinics 
for  the  treatment  of  serious  cases  of  speech 
defectives  in  public  schools.  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  I  believe  several  other  cities  of 
that  state,  employ  special  teachers  of  speech, 
who  are  also  experts  in  mental  hygiene,  to 
go  from  school  to  school  and  give  training 
to  all  children  who  need  it.  High  schools 
are  responding  to  this  neglected  need  by 
including  in  their  curriculum  compulsory 
courses  in  speech  training.  Others,  who 
have  not  gone  as  far  as  this,  devote  one  reci¬ 
tation  each  week  in  English  classes  to  oral 
expression.  Some,  as  the  Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  of  Maywood,  Illinois, 
combine  these  two  methods,  devoting  one 
such  recitation  a  week  to  oral  expression  for 
the  first  two  years  of  English,  then  offering 
a  compulsory  course  in  speech  training  in 
the  third  year.  Still  others,  as  the  Oak 
Cliff  High  School  of  Dallas,  Texas,  divide 
their  English  courses  in  three  parts — ^litera¬ 
ture,  written  composition,  and  oral  ex¬ 
pression,  thus  offering  training  in  correct 
speech  in  each  English  course. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  this  beginning 
has  been  confined  to  the  larger  school  sys¬ 
tems.  Our  smaller  ones,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  have  made  .  small  headway.  The 
progress  toward  meeting  this  need  is  still  in 
its  early  beginning. 


The  great  result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with  just  vision  to  discern,  with  free  force  to  do; 
the  grand  schoolmaster  is  Practice. — Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Much  discussion  of  the  curriculum 
these  days  takes  us  back  to  the 
fundamental  objectives  ofeducation 
for  which  curricula  and  schools  exist.  With¬ 
out  constant  orientation  by  these  objectives, 
our  days  would  be  spent  in  a  mass  of  more 
or  less  meaningless  details.  The  National 
Education  Association  Committee  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
placed  as  the  summit  of  the  seven  objectives 
of  education  the  development  of  ethical 
character.  Every  intelligent  parent  shares 
with  the  school  the  desire  to  see  his  child 
grow  up  with  an  appetite  for  right,  a  fine 
discrimination  as  to  what  is  right,  and  the 
kind  of  mastery  over  self  which  will  enable 
him  to  do  right  when  the  real  tests  of  life 
come.  But  relatively  few  parents  or  schools 
profit  as  they  might  from  the  teachings  of 
child  study  and  psychology.  There  is  still 
too  much  reliance  upon  physical  or  mental 
brutality,  sheer  authority  and  platitudes; 
too  little  reliance  on  the  child’s  natural  urges, 
too  little  practice  of  the  kind  which  will 
largely  determine  the  child’s  ability  to  be 
’  master  of  himself  when  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources. 

Looking  at  the  methods  used  in  character 
development  or  discipline  historically,  more 
or  less  well-defined  periods  become  apparent. 
The  first  period  was  that  of  arbitrary  au¬ 
thority  and  the  use  of  physical  compulsion. 
Certain  tasks  were  set  for  children  without 
much  attempt  to  see  that  they  understood 
the  reasons  for  them.  Sheer  force  was  relied 
upon  to  compel  performance.  Physical 
brutality  has  largely  disappeared,  but  forms 
of  faultfinding  and  sarcasm  have  remained 
that  are  frequently  no  less  harmful.  Such 
'practices  paralyze  thinking,  create  most 


disastrous  fears,  and  result  frequently  in 
the  loss  of  self-respect.  Perhaps  they  were 
needed  when  the  school  sought  to  prepare  for 
despotic  forms  of  government.  Not  having 
opportunity  to  gain  practice  in  guiding  his 
own  conduct,  the  individual  was  content  to 
remain  more  or  less  helplessly  subject  to 
the  guidance  of  parents,  church,  or  throne 
throughout  life.  While  discipline  by  arbi-  | 
trary  authority  is  better  than  no  discipline  ’ 
at  all,  its  use  is  generally  a  sign  of  weakness 
or  ignorance,  or  the  result  of  social  situations 
over  which  parents  and  teachers  have  no 
immediate  control. 

The  use  of  competition  marks  a  second  * 
epoch  in  methods  of  handling  children,  it 
represents  a  great  advance  over  arbitrary 
authority,  but  has  many  serious  limitations. 
Children  are  encouraged  to  outdo  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  outrank  classmates,  or  to  ob-  'V 
tain  high  grades  as  ends  in  themselves. 
Most  children  leave  school  with  a  sense  of 
having  completed  their  education  instead  of 
having  merely  begun  the  great  adventure. 
They  attend  classes  with  the  sole  thought  of 
“getting  by”  with  a  fair  grade  and  not  with 
the  thought  of  personal  development.  Such 
practices  foster  smug  self-satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  more  capable  children,  a  sense  of 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  less  capable, 
and  lead  to  various  forms  of  self-deceit. 
Most  children  will  mislead  themselves  rather 
than  give  up  self-respect  or  admit  inferiority. 

At  best  the  competitive  method  with  chil¬ 
dren  does  not  give  a  reliable  measure  of 
achievement.  A  child  may  do  very  well  in 
competition  and  still  fall  far  short  of  doing 
the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  What  he 
needs  to  develop  is  a  desire  to  do  his  own 
best,  regardless  of  what  those  around  him 
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do,  or  are  able  to  do.  If  the  school  is  to 
accomplish  its  real  mission,  it  must  train 
boys  and  girls  to  be  masters  of  their  work  and 
^  to  be  their  own  critics.  It  is  the  ability 
to  judge  one’s  own  life  and  work  and  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  it  that  is  the  real  basis  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  competitive  method  perfectly 
applied  can  do  no  more  than  bring  all  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  standards  set  by  the  more 
capable,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should 
be  continually  raising  these  standards  as 
conditions  of  work  and  other  factors  im¬ 
prove.  Another  fault  of  the  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  it  tends  to  make  children  think 
of  themselves  rather  than  of  the  things  they 
are  doing.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  at¬ 
tention  focused  sharply  on  two  things  at 
once.  The  child  who  thinks  of  himself  is 
drawing  energy  that  he  should  give  to  his 
work.  While  competition  is  not  the  highest 
form  of  discipline,  it  still  has  its  values  and 
wide  uses  and  is  only  slowly  giving  way  to 
a  method  of  developing  ethical  character 
which  is  far  superior — that  of  using  the 
child’s  own  urges  and  curiosities,  guided  by 
aims  which  he  himself  can  appreciate.  There 
are  those  who  insist  that  artificial  incentives 
will  always  be  necessary  for  children.  Not 
long  ago  kings  were  insisting  that  they  would 
always  be  necessary  for  adults  and  yet  prog¬ 
ress  has  come  with  increasing  rapidity  as 
the  artificial  incentives  have  given  way 
under  the  onslaughts  of  democracy. 

The  trend  in  favor  of  substituting  the 
child’s  own  interest  for  ancient  formulas  of 
compulsion  and  competition  is  strong  among 
progressive  schools  and  more  intelligent 
parents.  One  can  picture  a  day  when  as  a 
feature  of  every  commencement  each  pupil 
will  describe  his  plans  for  further  study  in 
definite  and  practical  terms,  and  when 
schools  will  record  these  plans  and  check 
them  against  achievements  five  or  ten  years 


after  graduation  as  a  means  of  helping  other 
students  to  plan  a  more  intelligent  budget 
for  their  intellectual  development. 

Most  parents  and  teachers  make  some  use 
of  all  the  methods  here  outlined  and  by  care¬ 
ful  observation  can  determine  their  relative 
advantages  in  dealing  with  the  particular 
child.  If  arbitrary  authority  is  used,  there 
must  be  much  supervision,  little  initiative  for 
the  child,  and  consequently  little  of  the  joy 
and  energy  that  are  released  by  the  sense 
of  self-direction.  If  competition  is  used, 
much  supervision  is  still  required  and  the 
child  is  inclined  to  stop  when  the  com¬ 
petitive  stimulus  is  removed.  If  the  child’s 
own  urges  are  refined  and  organized  around 
broad  social  purposes,  there  is  increasing 
capacity  for  self-direction,  new  energy,  and 
much  of  joy  and  deep  satisfaction.  For 
example,  a  child  may  clean  his  teeth  because 
he  is  compelled  to,  because  he  wants  them 
to  be  cleaner  than  his  brother’s,  or  because 
he  appreciates  the  value  of  good  health  to 
himself  and  to  those  round  him.  A  child 
may  wash  the  dishes  under  the  rod  of  com¬ 
pulsion,  or  because  be  craves  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  his  share  in  a  little  family  com¬ 
munity  where  the  ideal  of  service  and  mutual 
helpfulness  is  highly  regarded  by  all.  A 
child  may  mow  the  lawn  from  any  one  of  the 
same  variety  of  motives.  The  higher  the 
motive  the  greater  its  contribution  to  the 
development  of  ethical  character. 

The  point  to  keep  before  us  is  that  ethical 
character  is  formed  by  doing  and  that  the 
motives  which  underlie  the  conduct  of  both 
children  and  adults  should  be  those  which 
give  joy  and  the  ability  to  go  on  doing  under 
the  broad  light  of  understanding  the  things 
which  will  most  advance  the  interests  of  the 
individual  and  society,  and  develop  larger 
and  larger  opportunities  for  social  cooper¬ 
ation  and  righteousness. 


The  character  of  the  people,  the  character  into  which  the  children  are  growing,  determines 
the  life  or  death  of  the  nation. 


— Elihu  Root. 


ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  MEETING  THE  PEOPLE? 

Ella  D.  McIntyre 


[Principal  McIntyre  taught  in  Des  Moines  and  in  Nebraska;  was  principal  of  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools;  did  government  work  in  Washington,  D.  C.  during  the  war;  and  now  is  a  principal 
in  the  school  system  of  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado.  Her  college  work  was  in  the  universities  of  Des  Moines 
and  of  Chicago.] 


The  influence  of  Charlie  Chaplin 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  as  great  as  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
influence.”  This  statement  was  made  not 
by  a  movie  fan  but  by  one  of  the  leading 
educators  of  a  large  college  in  the  Middle 
West.  Upon  what  premise  did  he  base  his 
statement?  It  was  not  an  idle  remark  but 
a  conclusion  drawn  from  a  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Educators  in  our  public  schools,  realizing 
the  need  for  closer  contact  between  the 
community  life  and  the  school  life,  are 
endeavoring  to  find  how  the  curriculum  may 
be  brought  closer  to  the  life  of  the  people. 
The  subject  matter  must  more  nearly  fit  the 
child’s  individual  needs  and  develop  his 
abilities  to  adjust  himself  to  his  social 
environment,  and  thus  develop  a  better 
citizenry. 

To  accomplish  this  end  the  effort  is  being 
made  to  determine  just  what  those  needs 
and  interests  are.  Several  rather  unusual 
methods  are  under  way.  In  one  large  city 
of  over  300,000  population,  educational 
experts  from  East  and  West  are  working 
upon  this  problem.  One  committee  is 
appointed  to  survey  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals  common  to  the  average  home,  tabulat¬ 
ing  the  number  of  times  reference  is  made  to 
matters  of  science — history — or  classic  liter¬ 
ature.  From  this  survey  the  course  of  study 
in  the  social  or  natural  science  will  be  out¬ 
lined. 

A  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  S,io6 
junior  high  school  girls  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
It  was  divided  into  five  sections  and 
answered  without  consultation;  the  girls 
checking  the  activities  that  occupied  their 


time  at  home.  The  following  results  are  in 
the  relative  order  of  their  importance: 

1.  House  cleaning. 

2.  Going  to  store. 

3.  Care  of  own  room. 

4.  Laundry  work 

5.  Preparation  or  purchase  of  lunches. 

6.  Help  in  the  preparation  of  meals. 

7.  Purchasing,  mending  and  re-modeling 
clothing. 

Dr.  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  College  of 
Education,  Colorado  University,  who  con¬ 
ducted  this  survey,  concludes  that  the 
curriculum  content  in  home  economics 
should  be  proper  selection  and  purchase  of 
food  rather  than  skill  in  cooking  and  clothing 
construction.  Thorndike  of  Columbia  is 
making  similar  surveys  and  conclusions. 
Also,  many  city  systems  are  conducting 
curricula  reorganization. 

In  a  similar  survey  concerning  people  it 
was  found  that  Charlie  Chaplin  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  often  as  Theodore  Roosevelt.  If 
one  concludes  from  the  frequency  of  interest, 
he  may  deduce  that  Charlie  Chaplin  exerts 
as  great  an  influence  as  does  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  most  ardent  movie  fan 
would  hardly  agree  to  this  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  educating  his  own  child. 

On  the  other  hand  you  have  found  the 
level  of  the  public  mind  and  if  your  ped¬ 
agogy  is  correct  you  will  begin  with  the 
mentality  where  it  is  and  lead  outward  and 
upward.  If  70  per  cent,  are  more  interested 
in  Charlie  Chaplin  than  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  start  from  this  point. 

Teachers  were  taught  how  to  teach 
spelling  by  a  survey  covering  thousands  of 
letters,  and  the  words  most  frequently 
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misspelled  were  tabulated.  This  method  is  the  advocation  of  a  change  in  the  aim  of 


being  used  for  subject  matter  in  other 
subjects,  such  as  history,  science,  etc. 

A  mere  job  analysis  is,  however,  not 
enough.  It  gives  us  the  activities  that 
people  perform  but  it  does  not  tell  us  what 
they  should  perform.  A  survey  of  robberies 
and  murders  in  a  town  may  show  that  crime 
has  increased  but  it  does  not  tell  us  whether 
we  need  more  burglars  or  more  policemen. 

Traits  of  character  and  qualities  of 
personality  are  now  being  considered  of 
prime  importance  and  methods  to  develop 
them  are  being  tried.  Too  long  we  have 
had  only  an  academic  standard  for  success 
or  advancement.  This  is  contrary  to  life. 
The  American  world  gives  more  respect  and 
regard  to  qualities  of  business  efficiency, 
management  and  leadership  than  it  does  to 
intellectual  service.  The  successful  grocer 
or  butcher  is  more  respected  in  the  local 
community  than  the  self  sacrificing,  hard 
working  learned  school  superintendent. 
Whether  this  should  be  so  or  not  is  not  the 
question;  the  fact  remains  that  the  young 
people  see  this  standard  in  society  and  are 
influenced  thereby. 

Are  school  subjects  promoting  qualities  of 
good  citizenship.?  What  subject  matter 
best  promotes  good  citizenship?  Just  what 
qualities  do  you  consider  essential  to  good 
citizenship?  These  are  some  of  the  search¬ 
ing  questions  that  are  being  asked. 

By  a  scientific  analysis  based  upon  char¬ 
acter  traits  the  following  subjects  showed 
their  standing  in  this  regard. 

For  developing  good  citizens: 

Natural  Science — Very  Good 

Social  Science  (Geography,  History  and 
Civics) — ^Very  Good 

Foreign  Languages — Some 

Mathematics — ^Almost  None. 

How  radical  will  be  the  changes  in  the 
public  schools  it  is  hard  to  foretell.  More 
revolutions  are  being  hatched  to-day  in 
laboratories  and  scientific  halls  than  in  any 
anarchist’s  shop. 

Charters,  the  psychologist  says,  “A 
change  in  curriculum  runs  ten  years  behind 


education. 

There  are  plenty  of  alarmists  who  say  we 
will  shipwreck  our  public  schools  if  we  leave 
out  algebra  and  Latin  and  that  educators 
are  drifting  toward  an  easy  pedagogy.  If 
tabulating  7,550  articles  covering  106,400 
linear  inches  from  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
to  determine  the  subject  matter  relative  to 
mathematics  is  easy  pedagogy,  then  the 
charge  is  correct:  for  this  is  what  Dr.  E.  L. 
Thorndike  of  Columbia  University  has  done. 

On  the  other  hand  our  good  old  staid 
Latin  grammar  has  come  down  almost 
untouched  from  Ezekel  Chevers,  the  old 
Boston  schoolmaster  who  got  his  grammar 
from  the  English  Academy  which  was  based 
upon  the  Latin  of  1400.  These  texts  were 
composed  by  a  Harvard  professor  and  the 
Collier  and  Daniel  Latin  Grammar  of  to-day 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  most  remedial  factor  up  to  the  present 
time  in  bringing  school  curricula  closer  to 
life  has  been  the  junior  high  school.  These 
schools  take  the  bulk  of  our  population  at  a 
time  when  the  state  still  holds  control  and  at 
a  time  in  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl  when  he 
is  the  most  impressionable,  most  alert,  and 
most  interested  in  life.  A  very  valuable  and 
important  period  for  instruction. 

The  aim  of  the  junior  high  school  as 
expressed  by  an  authority — Briggs  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University — is,  “To  teach  the  children 
to  do  better  the  things  they  are  going  to  do 
any  how.”  Here  is  a  tangible  statement  for 
a  working  basis. 

In  a  certain  junior  high  school  a  sixteen- 
year-old  boy  tested  to  a  mentality  of  eleven 
years  or  the  fourth  grade.  He  was  absolutely 
impossible  in  mathematics  and  in  most 
academic  work.  He  did  possess  personality 
and  executive  ability.  He  was  required  to 
take  English,  he  sat  in  a  social  science  class, 
and  participated  in  four  club  activities.  He 
was  president  of  one  club,  vice-president  of 
another  and  gave  valuable  work  in  the  other 
two.  He  was  respected  by  his  classmates 
for  the  things  he  could  do  well  and  no  doubt 
some  day  will  be  a  valuable  member  of 
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society.  Possibly  he  will  hire  a  good 
mathematician  at  $35.00  a  week  to  do  his 
figuring  for  him. 

After  all,  the  advantages  of  a  democracy 
are  largely  spiritual,  a  conformity  in  habits 
of  better  thoughts,  feeling  and  action  rather 
than  a  conformity  to  rules  and  regulations. 
If  the  junior  high  school  or  any  part  of  the 
public  school  system  is  meeting  this  aim  we 
will  not  decry  the  method,  whether  it  be  a 
survey  of  science  magazines  or  sporting 
pages.  At  least  there  is  evidence  that  there 
is  one  spot  in  the  public  schools  that  is  alive 
and  this  is  a  very  hopeful  sign. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  up¬ 
heaval  in  the  educational  world  to-day,  yet 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  people 
turned  toward  education  for  guidance  and 
leadership  as  they  turn  to-day. 

Another  favorable  sign  is  the  intelligent 
interest  and  cooperation  of  parent-teachers 
organizations.  The  great  present  need  is  a 
closer,  more  harmonious  and  understanding 
interest  between  the  people  and  the  schools. 
Both  are  to  blame  for  this  lack  of  sympathy 
and  cooperation.  The  people  have  been 
too  indifferent,  too  neglectful,  and  the 
teachers  have  held  their  knowledge  within 


their  own  circle  for  too  long  a  time.  We  have 
had  a  class  of  three  genders,  men,  women, 
and  school  teachers. 

“The  success  of  our  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  and  social  order  depends  upon  the 
intelligence,  the  conscience  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
attack  our  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems,”  says  James  Glass  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  public  schools  are  the  one  institution 
through  which  society  can  purposefully 
attack  these  problems  of  democracy.  How¬ 
ever  efficient  our  organizations  may  be,  they 
fail  in  their  most  important  function  if  they 
fail  to  develop  a  spirit  of  cooperative, 
efficient,  and  democratic  citizenship,  for 
that  is  the  one  profession  that  the  American- 
born  boy  or  girl  cannot  escape. 

If  helping  each  child  to  develop  his 
individual  aptitude  accomplishes  this  aim 
and  it  seems  a  safe  process,  let  us,  then, 
further  that  school  system  that  more  nearly 
fits  the  child  to  his  inevitable  future — be  it 
brick-laying  or  law  practicing.  So  enrich 
his  life  that  he  become  a  happier  individual 
and  a  better  citizen,  and  society  as  a  whole  is 
benefited. 


What  we  believe  in  waits  latent  forever  through  all  the  continents. 

Invites  no  one,  promises  nothing,  sits  in  calmness  and  light,  is  positive  and  composed, 
knows  no  discouragement. 

Waiting  patiently,  waiting  its  time. 

— ^Walt  Whitman. 


EDUCATING  THE  PUBLIC  IN  EDUCATION 

P.  R.  Stevenson 

[The  schools  are  to  prepare  the  Citizen  so  that  he  will  promote  the  general  welfare.  The  people, 
functioning  as  government,  maintain  as  the  largest  and  most  important  agency  of  government,  edu¬ 
cation.  Therefore  teach  the  present  and  the  coming  citizen  what  education  is.  The  author  of  the 
present  thesis  is  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  Ohio  State  University.  He  has  a  doctorate 
from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  the  author  of  **  Relation  of  Class  Size  to  E^ciency  of 
Teaching”  and  ” Educational  Tests  in  Latin^  Geography^  and  Arithmetic  ”] 

OUR  public  schools  of  to-day  are  as  that  the  schools  of  the  future  will  be  as  good 
good  or  as  bad  as  the  public  wants  as  the  teachers  of  to-day  are  willing  to  make 
them  to  be.  Some  communities  are  them.  A  proper  and  an  adequate  program 
satisfied  with  one-room  buildings  when  acorn-  for  educating  the  pupils  in  respect  to  school 
plete  consolidated  project  would  be  possible  needs  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
at  a  small  additional  cost.  Certain  cities  are  problem  of  financial  support  ten  to  twenty 
willing  to  get  along  with  old  buildings  which  years  from  now. 

are  entirely  inadequate  for  a  modern  school  A  great  many  things  can  be  taught  the 
program  and  are  a  constant  source  of  danger  pupil  about  the  public  school.  Some  of  this 
to  the  pupils  because  of  fire  hazards.  These  information  may  even  seep  into  the  home 
same  people  are  unwilling  to  drive  a  car  of  and  help  in  making  changes  during  the 
the  1920  model.  They  insist  upon  patron-  present  generation.  All  pupils  should  under- 
izing  stores  which  have  modern  fronts  and  stand  thoroughly  what  the  purpose  of 
fixtures  and  buy  their  manufactured  goods  public  education  is  in  the  United  States, 
from  factories  which  are  remodeled  approxi-  They  should  realize  that  it  means  equal 
mately  every  five  years.  opportunity,  not  a  similar  opportunity,  to 

In  order  to  obtain  adequate  school  all  pupils.  This  necessarily  involves  a 
facilities  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  public  variety  of  courses  which  is  more  expensive 
informed  in  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  from  the  administrative  and  instructional 
public  schools.  The  average  man  or  woman  point  of  view  than  teaching  the  academic 
of  to-day  thinks  of  the  public  school  as  subjects.  Information  should  be  given  con- 
identical  with  the  one  which  he  or  she  cerning  the  physical  plant.  Pupils  should 
attended  twenty  to  forty  years  ago.  Or,  in  know  what  an  adequate  school  site  should  be, 
other  words,  school  authorities  have  made  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  auditoriums, 
improvements  and  moved  much  faster  than  gymnasiums,  and  other  special  rooms,  why 
their  public.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  to  extensive  apparatus  needs  to  be  employed, 
inform  the  present  tax-paying  generation  and  why  the  building  should  be  fireproof 
but  the  old  adage,  “It  is  hard  to  teach  an  and  sanitary.  They  should  understand  that 
old  dog  new  tricks,”  is  certainly  not  amiss  a  school  building  can  not  last  forever  any 
in  this  case.  more  than  a  manufacturing  plant  or  an 

In  another  generation  the  pupils  now  automobile, 
attending  school  will  vote  for  or  against  The  most  difficult  thing  to  do  in  a  modern 
adequate  facilities  for  public  education,  city  is  to  persuade  the  public  that  a  high 
Our  future  is  dependent,  to  a  large  degree,  school  building  should  be  built  on  something 
upon  these  pupils.  I  have  indicated  before  besides  a  small  city  lot.  They  can  think  of 
that  our  schools  are  just  as  good  as  the  athletics  only  in  terms  of  a  football,  baseball, 
public  wants  them  to  be  but  it  is  safe  to  say  or  basketball  team.  They  cannot  com- 
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prebend  the  situation  where  every  boy  or 
girl  in  the  high  school  is  given  some  kind  of 
outdoor  physical  recreation.  If  we  have 
the  old  type  of  athletics  where  a  few  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  physical  exercise  and  the  rest 
stand  on  the  side  lines,  a  small  site  may  be 
adequate.  There  is  no  special  objection 
to  the  players  going  as  much  as  a  mile  from 
the  school  to  practice  for  competitive  games. 
The  modern  plan  of  physical  education, 
however,  contemplates  physical  activities 
for  all  pupils.  The  play  space  should  be 
adjacent  to  the  school  building  so  that  the 
pupils  may  take  a  regular  school  period  for 
their  exercises,  bathe,  and  be  dressed  by  the 
time  of  the  next  period.  While  pupils  are 
attending  school  and  using  play  ground 
space  it  is  not  difficult  to  convince  them  that 
a  large  site  is  necessary  to  an  adequate 
program  for  physical  education. 

In  the  majority  of  states  the  public  has 
absolute  control  over  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  schools  because  they  are 
in  a  position  to  vote  for  or  against  adequate 
taxes  to  support  the  institution.  Pupils 
should  be  taught,  therefore,  where  the 
school  revenue  comes  from,  how  it  is 
distributed,  and  what  is  a  reasonable 
allotment  for  schools.  They  should  under¬ 
stand  that  under  our  present  system  of 
taxation  and  distribution  of  funds  there  is  a 
wide  variation  in  amounts  available  for 
education  in  different  localities.  In  some 
villages  or  cities  the  per  capita  wealth  back 
of  each  pupil  is  from  two  to  ten  times  as 
much  as  is  available  in  adjoining  com¬ 
munities.  Equally  large  differences  are 
noticeable  in  tax  rates  for  different  cities 
and  villages.  In  the  same  county  we  often 
find  a  district  which  cannot  run  adequate 
schools  while  its  next  door  neighbor  may 
have  much  more  money  than  necessary  for 
school  purposes. 

How  teachers  can  promote  good  schools — A 
teacher  should  know  what  a  good  school  is 
and  see  that  her  own  room  or  building 
approaches  the  ideal  as  near  as  possible. 
A  teacher  in  a  one-room  country  building 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  make  her  room  and 


building  a  suitable  place  for  school  purposes. 
By  means  of  entertainments  and  other 
devices  money  may  be  raised  to  fix  up  the 
grounds  and  buildings;  buy  shrubbery  and 
playground  apparatus;  secure  instructional 
equipment  and  library  books;  and  decorate 
the  interior  of  the  building.  It  is  true 
that  some  communities  do  not  care  to  have 
this  kind  of  work  done.  The  writer  is 
familiar  with  one  place  where  the  people 
do  not  want  the  school  house  to  appear 
pleasant  because  the  children  will  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  when  they  return  to  their  homes. 
This,  of  course,  is  another  proof  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work  to  do 
for  the  present  generation  of  taxpayers. 
If,  however,  such  cooperation  is  possible, 
and  the  pupils,  parents,  and  neighbors  co¬ 
operate  in  making  the  living  conditions  at 
school  better,  they  will  have  an  intimate 
and  permanent  interest  in  the  school. 

Teachers  themselves  are  to  blame,  in  a 
large  degree,  for  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  teaching  profession.  Whenever 
standards  are  raised  in  the  medical  profession 
it  is  not  forced  by  the  general  public  but 
by  the  members  of  medical  organizations. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  lawyers.  On 
the  other  hand,  teachers  as  a  body  obtain 
more  professional  training  and  increased 
standards  only  when  legislation  forces  them 
to  do  it.  If  teaching  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
level  with  other  professions,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  equal  standards  as  far  as  professional 
training  is  concerned.  A  very  elementary 
study  of  economics  shows  that  the  best  way 
to  get  increase  in  salary  is  to  make  your 
position  difficult  to  fill.  If  the  length  of 
time  required  for  training  is  increased  one  or 
two  years,  a  large  per  cent,  of  aspirants  will 
be  eliminated.  We  have  those  who  exclaim 
that  standards  must  be  kept  low  in  order  to 
have  sufficient  teachers  to  teach  the  pupils. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  country  would 
be  better  off  if  we  had  an  actual  shortage  of 
teachers  for  a  few  years  as  the  result  of  high 
professional  standards. 

In  practically  all  states  teachers  are 
required  by  law  to  teach  civics  and  citizen¬ 
ship  and  still  we  find  only  a  small  per  cent. 
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of  teachers  who  actually  vote.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  business  to  keep  informed  on 
legislative  issues  which  affect  her  career  and 
that  of  her  pupils.  Not  only  should  she 
vote  but  she  should  use  her  influence  when¬ 
ever  possible  for  securing  better  school 
legislation.  This  is  not  playing  politics,  it 
is  fulfilling  the  obligation  of  citizenship. 
The  teacher  should  also  belong  to  state  and 
national  teachers’  associations  in  order  to 
keep  informed  herself  and  to  help  finance  a 
country-wide  program  for  improving  school 
conditions. 

Schools  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
free  publicity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each 
home  which  contains  a  child  in  school  has 
a  reporter  who  brings  home  news,  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  concerning  the 
schools.  One  of  our  best  sources  of  publicity, 
without  a  doubt,  is  the  right  kind  of  report¬ 
ing  to  parents  by  school  children.  Com¬ 
munities  may  become  very  much  interested 
in  their  schools  through  contests,  exhibits, 
athletic  events,  and  pageants.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  parents  to  visit  schools  but  in  some 
places  successful  ‘‘open  houses”  have  helped. 
This  is  sometimes  done  by  having  regular 
school  sessions  at  night  when  parents  will  be 
able  to  attend.  In  many  cases  the  teachers 
will  be  able  to  furnish  materials  for  news¬ 
paper  articles  through  their  superintendent 
or  principal.  Newspapers  are  anxious  to 
obtain  news  relating  to  schools  and  pupils. 
Anything  which  is  at  all  out  of  the  ordinary, 
such  as  exhibits  and  contests,  makes  good 
news. 

The  teacher  can  use  profitably  one  or  two 
opening  exercises  per  month  in  explaining  to 
the  pupils  what  functions  the  public  schools 
perform  and  what  facilities  are  needed  in 


order  that  they  may  function  them  in  the 
best  possible  way.  Civics,  arithmetic,  and 
English  periods  occasionally  may  be  devoted 
in  part  or  in  whole  to  discussion  of  problems 
concerning  the  schools.  For  example,  in 
the  seventh  grade  when  pupils  are  studying 
percentage  they  may  become  very  much 
interested  in  tax  rates  and  the  division  of  the 
tax  dollar  showing  the  relative  amounts 
which  are  available  for  school,  state,  and 
municipal  support. 

A  great  deal  of  good  is  being  done  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Parent-Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  obtaining  better  school  facilities. 
Any  teacher  who  is  able  to  present  school 
facts  in  an  interesting  way  to  such  a  group 
can  exert  a  large  amount  of  influence.  Not 
only  are  such  organizations  able  to  give 
financial  support  for  needed  repairs  and 
improvements  but  they  can  also  be  used 
as  a  means  for  carrying  the  message  to 
others. 

The  public  school  in  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  the  most  important 
organizations.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  for  buildings  and  equipment  and 
salaries.  No  teacher  has  any  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  teaching  profession  and  one 
half  of  the  battle  is  won  when  the  individual 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  or  she  is 
doing  a  worth  while  thing.  There  is  no 
more  important  task  in  the  present  world’s 
civilization  than  that  of  training  its  future 
citizens.  These  citizens  should  and  can  be 
trained  not  only  to  look  out  for  their  own 
selfish  needs  but  also  to  realize  the  obli¬ 
gation  which  they  all  owe  for  their  education 
and  be  willing  to  spend  a  reasonable  amount 
of  their  income  for  the  education  of  future 
generations. 


If  we  bring  together  people  from  different  races  and  merge  them  into  one  America  the 
product  will  be  the  greatest  of  all  nations,  a  race  that  will  long  hold  a  compelling  place 
in  the  world. 


-John  J.  Pershing. 


THE  OLD  TEACHER  WORTHY  OF  HIS  HIRE 

Carl  Ryan 


[Among  us  white-whiskered  there  is  resentment  against  the  assumption  that  an  arbitrary  selection 
of  years  can  be  assumed  in  determining  our  quitting  time.  We  have  enough  Franklins,  JefFersons, 
Adamses,  Eliots,  Gladstones,  and  Edisons  to  shame  all  rules  of  age  limit.  Now  comes  to  our  defense 
this  young  head  of  the  foreign  language  department  in  the  Ballard  High  School  of  Seattle.  He  is 
thirty-six  years  old  but  has  gratified  readers  of  this  Review  before.] 


IT  SEEMS  lamentable  that  along  with 
Washington  Irving’s  outlandish  and 
taunted  Ichabod  there  could  not  have 
descended  to  us  in  equally  popular  style  that 
antithetical  nameless  creation  of  the  same 
author  so  glowingly  eulogized  by  Buckthorne 
in  the  Tales  of  a  Traveler.  For  general 
humanity  has  not  quite  accepted  the  teacher 
as  its  own  kind;  but  has,  on  the  average,  been 
gleefully  satisfied  with  the  Ichabod  concep¬ 
tion  of  him,  or  thoughtlessly  so  with  some 
other  distorted  one  which  has  precluded 
his  admittance  among  ordinary  men  and 
women.  Perhaps  this  tendency  is  passing. 
Yet  some  of  the  lonely  road  is  still  before, 
and  the  Headless  Horseman  has  one  more 
pumpkin  poised.  And  what  is  the  provo¬ 
cation  this  time?  The  simple  sin  of  having 
through  long  life  and  experience  become 
possessed  of  the  knowledge,  inspiration,  and 
technic  of  teaching  which  distinguish  the 
consummately  efficient  master  of  instruction 
in  its  real  sense. 

But  back  to  Buckthorne.  Reciting, 
among  other  biographical  reminiscences,  his 
impression  of  a  remarkable  and  revered 
former  teacher,  luckily  encountered  in  a 
season  of  youthful  delusion  and  sowing  of 
wild  oats,  he  delivers  an  encomium  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  which  the  following  brief 
quotation  quite  faithfully  conveys: 

I  can  trace  much  of  what  is  good  in  my  own 
heterogeneous  compound  to  the  short  time  I  was 
under  the  instruction  of  that  good  man.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  worthy  pastor  before  my  mind ’s  eye  at 
this  moment,  with  his  mild,  benevolent  counte¬ 
nance,  rendered  still  more  venerable  by  his  silver 
hairs.  He  soon  sounded  the  depth  of  my  charac¬ 


ter.  Somehow  or  other  the  process  of  teaching 
seemed  robbed  by  him  of  its  austerity.  I  was  not 
conscious  that  he  thwarted  an  inclination  or 
opposed  a  wish,  but  I  felt  that,  for  the  time,  my 
inclinations  were  entirely  changed.  I  became  fond 
of  study,  and  zealous  to  improve  myself.  .  .  . 

He  endeavored  to  teach  me  to  mingle  thought 
with  mere  sensation,  to  moralize  on  the  scenes 
around,  and  to  make  the  beauties  of  nature 
administer  to  the  understanding  of  the  heart. 
He  endeavored  to  direct  my  imagination  to  high 
and  noble  objects,  and  to  fill  it  with  lofty  images. 

How  old  was  this  man  ?  Perhaps  this  sort 
of  teacher  is  sometimes  born;  but  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  he  is  more  often  made. 
For  such  teaching  is  the  triumph  not  of 
extraordinary  brains  or  schooling,  but  of 
slow-grown  sympathy  and  patient,  bloody- 
fingered  practice  in  plucking  life’s  truths 
from  among  its  thorny  appearances.  That 
a  teacher  must  not  only  know  but  know  how 
to  impart  is  a  commonplace.  But  that 
which  is  equally  evident  to  the  thoughtful 
does  not  appear  to  be  universally  so  regarded, 
namely,  that  he  must  also  not  only  feel  but 
know  how  to  arouse  emotions  in  his  pupils 
which  will  first  induce  and  then  beautify 
thought  and  action;  that  just  as  the  brains 
and  schooling  are  necessary  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  former  mark,  so  exactly  are  the 
slow-grown  sympathy  and  the  patient  truth¬ 
seeking  to  the  latter. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
And  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 

That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster. 

Is  not  this  the  basic  end  of  the  development 
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called  education?  The  occasional  flaring 
up  of  public  sentiment  in  denunciation  of 
expensive  academic  “fads’*  is  only  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  either  the  makers  of  curricula  or 
those  for  whom  they  are  made  have  momen¬ 
tarily  forgotten  or  never  believed  that  the 
accretion  and  expansion  of  both  intellectual 
and  spiritual  qualities  constitute  true  human 
cultivation — the  true  raison  d'etre  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  realm. 

I  know  a  man  who  has  taught  fifty-one 
years.  As  a  classroom  teacher  he  has  had 
under  his  personal  instruction  and  guidance 
for  an  extended  time  no  less  than  three 
thousand  pupils.  As  a  principal  and  super¬ 
intendent  he  has  advised  and  influenced 
other  thousands.  To  speak  of  him  as  a  good 
teacher  would  be  to  paint  him  against  the 
light.  He  is  of  those  who  teach  arithmetic 
and  goodness — in  the  same  class;  who  invite 
the  confidence  of  youth,  glorifying  its  joys 
and  ambitions  and  charming  away  its  sor¬ 
rows  and  discouragements;  who  believe  and 
live  and  teach  the  theory  that  education  is 
not  only  preparation  for  life,  but  very  life: 
learning,  growing,  serving;  that  he  who  does 
these  things  most  ardently  and  constantly 
lives  most  usefully  and  pleasantly. 

This  patriarch  of  seventy  is  mentally  and 
physically  still  young,  a  freshet  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  ambition  and  cheer  and  clear  think¬ 
ing,  almost  like  a  man  just  starting  life.  Yet 
as  a  teacher  he  is  full  mature,  broadly  con¬ 
versant  with  every  problem  relating  to  his 
task;  and  spiritual,  indeed  most  of  all 
spiritual,  with  a  spirituality  redolent  of  those 
virtues  and  understandings  that  keep  a 
man’s  courage  keen  and  his  eye  clear,  what¬ 
ever  the  tendency  of  facts  and  occasions 
to  confound  him:  unvindictive  but  kindly 
exacting,  radiating  heroism,  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  for  having  not  only  believed  in  these, 
but  having  lived  them. 

A  few  years  ago  he  lost  his  position  in  a 
large  city  school — a  position  at  the  same 
time  aflFording  a  congenial  mode  of  life,  and 
demanding  all  his  skill  and  experience  as  a 
school  head — lost  it  as  the  victim  of  a  po¬ 
litical  intrigue  of  the  vilest  sort,  the  sort  that 
it  is  to  be  hoped  is  surely  but  slowly  being 


shamed  out  of  existence.  Now,  because  of 
his  age,  and  only  that,  he  has  not  succeeded 
since  in  getting  a  desirable  position.  He 
has  been  assigned  to  a  small  farming  com¬ 
munity,  among  a  populace  chiefly  foreign, 
stingy,  and  uncongenial.  Not  that  this 
kind  of  community  does  not  need  and  de¬ 
serve  good  teachers;  that  is  beside  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Years  of  experience  and  success — 
continuing  and  growing  success — count 
nothing,  or  worse.  The  best  of  recommen¬ 
dations  from  past  and  present  fields  of  labor 
have  no  effect  in  the  matter.  As  soon  as  he 
tells  his  age,  he  is  disqualified. 

But  dilating  on  this  man’s  story  would  be 
idle  were  he  not,  far  from  being  an  excep¬ 
tion,  only  representative  of  a  type:  a  type 
of  faithful  and  efficient  public  service  which 
seems  of  late  to  be  more  and  more  valued  at 
a  discount.  For  this  contempt  for  the  older 
teacher  is  becoming  quite  the  common  if 
misguided  attitude  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  We  are  told  that  here  teachers 
over  forty  will  not  be  appointed;  that  there 
thirty  is  the  limit;  that  in  yonder  city  gray 
hair  does  not  fit  properly  into  the  system. 

Why  this  premium  on  the  unfledged? 
By  no  means  looking  askance  at  the  later 
labor  of  a  Darwin,  a  Burbank,  or  a  Stein- 
metz,  a  Beethoven,  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  an 
Emerson,  we  view  the  efforts  of  their  ripe 
age  as,  if  anything,  having  within  them  a 
little  more  wholesomely  blended  the  sanity 
and  service  and  beauty  by  which  their  worth 
is  measured.  As  a  nation  we  are  wont  to 
entrust  the  mantle  of  our  most  burdensome 
honor  and  responsibility  to  the  sageness  of 
approaching  age.  We  scarcely  count  the 
years  of  physicians  and  lawyers;  or  perhaps 
we  rather  shy  at  the  younger  ones.  And 
who  shall  authentically  inform  our  question¬ 
ing  youths  and  credulous  maidens  upon  life’s 
riddles,  and  safely  guide  them  among  its 
pitfalls?  Half-answered  youths  and  be¬ 
wildered  maidens? 

The  fallacy  and  pity  of  this  policy  are 
peculiarly  evident  to  the  serious  teacher 
under  forty.  He  of  thirty-five  who  has 
taught  ten  years  will  confess  that  he  is  a 
mere  tyro  in  the  art.  His  impatience,  his 
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failure  to  understand  his  pupils,  and  his 
general  inefficiency  appall  him  at  times. 
And  he  is  within  five  years  of  forty,  l^ive 
years  hence  many  a  city  would  reject  him  as 
too  old  if  he  offered  his  services. 

There  are  two  wrongs  involved  here:  the 
teacher  is  wronged  and  the  pupil  is  wronged. 
It  is  cruel,  it  is  tragic  that  one  who  has  come 
to  his  highest  usefulness,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  by  study  and  experience  and  self¬ 
culture  become  fit  to  enjoy  the  opportunities 
of  a  city — the  art,  the  music,  the  libraries, 
the  theatres — should  be  relegated  to  a  back- 
woods  community  where  every  phase  of  his 
environment  is  out  of  tune.  Such  places 
must  indeed  have  teachers;  but  where  can 
the  young  teacher  better  serve  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  try  his  metal.?  If  every  candi¬ 
date  for  the  profession  had  to  begin  his 
career  where  study  and  fortitude  and 
genuine  self-sacrifice  were  unavoidable, 
where  lay  no  middle  ground  between  full 
mastery  of  the  art  and  palpable  failure, 
there  would  be  more  artist  teachers.  But 
when  a  man  has  been  through  this  stage: 
when  he  is  at  last  a  complete  teacher,  let 
him  be  hailed  with  honor  into  a  position 
where  surroundings  are  to  his  taste,  and  the 
recompense,  monetary  and  spiritual,  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  experience,  his  faithful¬ 
ness,  and  his  ability. 

Again,  and  more  important,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  age  of  the  teacher  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  pupils,  for  after  all  they  and  not 
the  teacher  are  the  reason  for  the  school. 
Their  interest  is  first.  Any  one  who  has 
been  both  a  teacher  and  a  parent  knows  that 
the  real  teacher  is  often  more  truly  the 
creator  of  the  child  than  is  the  parent  him¬ 
self;  for  the  parent  has  many  duties  which 
clamor  for  his  energy  and  time,  while  the 
teacher’s  sole  duty,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  to 
develop  thinking  power  and  character — the 
things  which  create  the  child  in  the  true 
sense.  Chief  among  the  powers  requisite 
for  accomplishing  this  business  are  two: 
that  of  inspiring — awakening  the  soul  of  the 
pupil,  and  that  of  winning  his  faith  in  the 
teacher,  and  his  confidence  that  what  the 
latter  has  to  offer  him  is  worth  his  while. 


Every  follower  of  the  art  knows  that  these 
two  things  present  difficulty  of  a  baffling  sort. 
And  every  serious  one  knows  that  a  young 
teacher  is  more  or  less  a  failure  at  both.  He 
has  not  lived  fervently  enough,  nor  long 
enough.  He  knows  not  his  own  mind.  He 
dares  not  decide  what  to  believe  and  what 
not.  He  is  only  scantily  inspired  himself; 
how  can  he  inspire.?  If  he  is  earnest,  he  has 
ideas  and  ideals,  to  be  sure.  But  there  is 
always  a  certain  admixture  of  erratic  stuff 
that  is  sure  to  be  a  part  of  his  teaching,  and 
that  no  amount  of  anything  except  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  stubborn  experience  and  patient  time 
will  purge  from  his  thinking.  Says  Shake¬ 
speare: 

Thou  knowest  we  work  by  wit  and  not  by  witch¬ 
craft. 

And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 

The  older  teacher  has  been  shorn  of  delusion. 
His  personality  is  the  flower  of  the  planting 
of  ideals  selected  voluntarily  or  involun¬ 
tarily  through  the  years  for  their  being 
eternal.  Yet  he  is  still  young  in  spirit  and 
outlook.  Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews^  in  an  address.  Individual¬ 
ism  in  a  new  Social  Epochf^  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

A  brilliant  intellectual  life  that  culminates  in 
the  senior  year  at  college  is  a  premature  blossom 
that  can  bear  no  fruit.  If  intellectual  aptitudes 
are  awakened,  if  the  value  of  truth  and  the  love 
of  its  pursuit  are  inculcated,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  principal  acquisitions  of  the  educational 
process  must  come  in  later  years.  Those  indeed 
who  have  formed  the  habit  of  learning  are  sure  to 
continue  it,  and  with  increasing  zest,  as  the 
years  go  by. 

The  most  enthusiastic,  most  inspiring, 
youngest-minded  teacher  I  ever  had  was  the 
oldest — a  teacher  of  history  some  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  What  I  learned  from  him  I 
have  never  had  to  unlearn  or  modify  radi¬ 
cally.  The  older  teacher  who  has  been 
serious  is  rich  in  advantage  over  the  young 
teacher  simply  in  that  he  has  learned  to 
choose  and  cherish  infallibly.  He  has 

^Delivered  at  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Annivertary  dinner,  and  publiahed 
in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  for  October,  1922. 
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learned  to  be  “not  conformed  to  this  world,” 
but  has  been  continually  “transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  his  mind.”  What  his  pupils 
learn  from  him  is,  for  the  most  important 
part,  forever  dependable,  unchanging. 

As  for  the  other  problem,  let  him  who  has 
not  taught  use  his  imagination.  There  are 
thirty  or  more  pupils  trying  to  live  with  one 
another  and  with  the  teacher  for  nine  or  ten 
months.  They  are  not  like  one  another. 
They  are  not  like  the  teacher.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  care  for  one  another 
or  for  the  teacher.  They  have  not  learned 
to  restrain  their  impulses  and  emotions. 
They  have  not  learned  to  supplant  idle  pur¬ 
poses  with  worthy  ones.  Their  judgment  is 
a  sorry  instrument.  These  last  two  facts 
constitute  the  chief  reason  for  their  being  in 
school  at  all.  Further,  they  do  not  believe 
they  have  any  idle  purposes,  and  they  think 
their  judgment  is  superb.  This  embodies 
the  chief  difficulty  in  winning  their  devotion 
and  confidence,  and  their  willingness  to  stay 
in  school.  In  dealing  with  this  attitude  the 
older  teacher  has  learned  the  futility  of 
impatience,  the  puissance  of  sympathy,  and 
the  blessedness  of  good  humor.  The  young 
teacher,  being  not  much  older  than  his 
pupils,  fails  to  understand  why  they  do  not 
think  as  broadly,  and  accurately,  and  fast 
as  he.  So  he  storms  and  worries,  and  the 
pupils  are  discouraged  and  mutinous.  The 
older  teacher  moulds  his  pupils.  The  young 
one  tries  to  slap  his  into  shape — and  only 
wounds  them  and  his  hand.  Buckthorne’s 
teacher  could  never  have  been  under  forty. 
Let  us,  whose  vision  a  few  years  out  of 
school  have  sobered,  review  the  procession 
of  our  former  teachers.  Which  faces  are 
now  most  vivid,  still  watching  us  out  of 
kindly,  earnest  eyes?  Which  loved  us  most 
and  exacted  our  pains  most  uncompromis¬ 
ingly?  Which  fought  our  shortcomings 
hardest  with  least  personal  animosity. 
Which  would  we  call  back  into  the  present 
turmoil  of  our  lives  for  a  moment  of  grateful 
adulation  ?  To  which  would  we  pay  homage 


as  the  kings  and  queens  of  that  school  day 
realm?  Surely  those  of  mature  years  and 
judgment. 

I  have  not  meant  to  refer  too  disparagingly 
to  the  young  teacher.  By  all  means  let  us 
pay  him  his  due,  with  his  fire  and  enthusi¬ 
asm,  his  ideals  and  thirst  for  excellence,  and 
his  altruism  in  committing  himself  to  a 
performance  of  duty  that  he  knows  can  never 
make  him  rich.  His  virtues  are  of  in¬ 
dispensable  importance  in  the  life  of  an 
educational  institution.  But  let  us  not 
confound  those  virtues  with  ripe  and  full 
professional  efficiency,  which  he  seldom 
possesses.  True,  I  have  known  young 
teachers  (a  few  like  Buckthorne’s  are,  after 
all,  born)  who,  in  spite  of  their  youth,  mani¬ 
fested  along  with  the  qualities  common  to 
the  average  ambitious  young  teacher  a 
natural  feeling  for  the  essential  value  of 
things  presented  to  be  chosen  among,  and  an 
all-enduring  comprehension  of  that  in¬ 
comprehensible  thing,  the  non-physical  part 
of  the  human  young.  Likewise  I  have 
known  older  teachers  who  had  lost  their 
health,  their  patience,  their  sympathy,  their 
disposition  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
everything  else  except  their  positions,  which 
an  indulgent  public  continued  to  vouchsafe 
them  out  of  gratitude  for  their  works  of 
better  days.  No  doubt  both  teachers  and 
public  would  have  been  better  off  from  any 
point  of  view  if  the  latter  had  paid  the 
former  enough  for  the  service  of  those  golden 
days  to  have  spared  them  the  necessity  of  an 
inglorious  superannuation. 

The  young  teacher  may  see  the  evils  and 
their  remedy;  but  he  is  still  “postponing  his 
existence,”  not  having  served  up  to  the  full 
of  life  where  involuntarily  mind  and  soul 
prompt  action  hand  in  hand;  where  the  spirit 
aids  the  craft  in  suppressing  the  unworthy 
motives  of  those  under  his  tuition,  and 
drawing  out  the  worthy  ones  into  their 
earliest  fruitfulness.  To  this  desideratum 
only  the  older  teacher,  if  any,  has  at¬ 
tained. 


WHY  NEGRO  EDUCATION  HAS  FAILED 

G.  Victor  Cools 


[This  undiluted  expression  of  opinion  comes  from  the  former  manager  of  the  Negro  division  of  the 
La  Follette-Wheeler  National  Progressive  Committee.  Mr.  Cools  has  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  from  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  America, 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  and 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society.  He  has  taught  for  five  years  in  Negro  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.] 


A  PERSON  who  does  effectively  some¬ 
thing  he  does  not  wish  to  do,  at  the 
time  it  ought  to  be  done,  is  an 
educated  person.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Col¬ 
umbia  University.  Since  an  individual’s 
life  consists  largely  of  cases  in  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  do  things  which  he  does  not 
wish  to  do,  the  aim  of  education  should  be 
to  prepare  the  individual  to  meet  these 
situations  with  equanimity.  For  education 
to  be  effective,  it  must  prepare  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  meet  the  various  problems  of 
life.  Education,  then,  is  training  for  life — a 
training  which  will  enable  the  individual 
to  live  in  complete  harmony  with  his 
surroundings.  ’ 

To  place  this  training  at  the  disposal 
of  everybody,  a  comprehensive  system,  of 
education  has  been  developed  to  mqet  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  Western  European 
peoples.  The  system  has  as  its  instrumen¬ 
talities  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
The  curricula  of  these  institutions  have  been 
arranged  with  the  understanding  that  the 
youth  who  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  would  have  received  at  home  a 
training  in  the  fundamentals — a  training  in 
the  A.  B.  C’s  of  life.  Institutional  edu¬ 
cation  was  to  proceed  from  this  base,  or 
foundation,  building  a  superstructure  on 
what  the  youth  had  brought  from  home. 
It  was  not  felt  at  the  beginning,  nt^  is  it  felt 
now,  that  it  was  within  its  province  to 
enquire  whether  the  parents  had  prepared 
the  foundation.  It  assumes  that  the  matter 
has  been  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care. 


This  preparation  is  a  parental  duty  imposed 
by  social  tradition  on  every  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  family,  a  duty  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
scrupulously  attended  to.  The  black  man, 
however,  not  belonging  to  this  ethnic  group, 
knows  almost  nothing  about  this  parental 
duty.  And  so,  the  black  child,  without  the 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  life,  upon 
which  the  superstructure  may  be  raised,  goes 
to  these  educational  institutions.  The  build¬ 
ing  process  is  begun;  the  superstructure  is 
raised,  not  on  a  solid  foundation,  but  on  one 
of  sand  which  crumples  and  falls  when  the 
winds  of  life  blow. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  education  of 
the  black  youth,  the  sources  to  which  he  may 
go  for  this  preparation  must  be  considered. 
In  the  North  he  may  attend,  with  but  a  few 
exceptions,  the  educational  institutions  for 
the  white  youth.  He  may,  if  he  prefers, 
attend  institutions  for  the  education  of  his 
group.  In  the  white  institutions  he  must 
accept  conditions  as  they  are.  He  cannot 
expect  the  administrative  bodies  of  these 
schools  to  change  their  traditional  policies  to 
accommodate  him.  He  has  neither  the 
numerical  nor  the  financial  strength  to 
command  special  consideration.  If  he  sur¬ 
vives  under  the  system  it  is  all  well  and 
good;  if  he  perishes — ^well,  there  is  always 
someone  waiting  to  take  his  place.  It  is 
not  fair  to  ask  these  schools  to  depart  from 
their  long-established  policies  in  order  to 
teach  the  black  youth  what  he  should  have 
learned  at  home,  and  that  which  is  essentially 
the  function  of  the  home.  To  do  this  would 
necessitate  the  revision  of  the  entire  system 
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of  education.  It  is  quite  evident  that  since 
the  black  youth  does  not  receive  this 
training  either  at  home  or  in  the  white 
schools,  the  educational  institutions  for  his 
training  should  assume  the  responsibility. 

The  fact  that  the  parents  of  the  black 
youth  are  unable  to  give  to  him  the  founda¬ 
tion  essential  for  the  erection  of  an  effective 
superstructure  cannot  be  attributed  to 
wilful  negligence.  Nor  can  it  be  regarded 
as  a  reflection  on  them.  It  is  not  fair  to 
expect  one  to  teach  what  he  himself  does  not 
know.  In  fact,  they  have  never  been 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  could  learn. 
They  are,  most  of  them,  only  one  generation 
removed  from  the  most  degraded  position 
in  which  a  race  may  find  itself.  Their 
fathers  and  mothers  were  slaves — chattels — 
that  were  bought  and  sold  in  an  open  market. 
Surely  it  requires  more  than  a  generation 
completely  to  eradicate  the  impressions  of 
250  years  of  serfdom. 

It  is  said  that  slavery  was  abolished  sixty 
years  ago.  This  statement  must  be  accepted 
with  reservations.  'A  more  correct  state¬ 
ment  would  be,  slavery  was  partially 
abolished  sixty  years  ago.  The  conditions 
of  slavery  are  still  present  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  in  one  degree  of  intensity  or  another, 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  Take  the 
matter  of  the  economic  opportunities  opened 
to  the  black  man,  for  example.  With  but 
very  few  exceptions  he  earns  his  livelihood 
under  the  most  degrading  conditions.  There 
is  no  dignity  to  his  form  of  labor.  The  kind 
of  economic  activities  in  which  he  is  engaged 
remove  him  from  all  wholesome  and  cultural 
influences.  Under  the  best  conditions  the 
work  is  manhood-destroying  and  woman¬ 
hood-brutalizing.  What  can  such  a  person, 
who  is  exposed  to  these  dehumanizing 
activities  from  six  to  seven  days  a  week, 
teach  his  children  when  he  eventually  crawls 
into  his  lair  to  rest.? 

Some  may  object  to  the  picture  drawn  in 
the  preceding  paragraph.  Conditions  are 
not  so  bad,  they  will  say.  Perhaps  not. 
Suppose  the  case  of  the  most  favored  class 
— the  salaried  and  professional — be  con¬ 
sidered.  How  is  he  better  situated  than  his 


brother  in  the  economic  mire  ?  How  far  are 
his  parents  removed  from  serfdom  ?  Has  he 
a  more  wholesome  tradition  to  guide  him 
through  life  ?  If  so,  where  did  he  inherit  it  ? 
One  would  prefer  to  believe  that  his  position, 
and  the  responsibilities  which  are  bound  up 
in  it,  intensify  rather  than  remove  the 
tragedy.  His  parents  suffered  the  ^  same 
fate  as  the  parents  of  the  ditch  digger. 
With  one  hand  the  white  ^an  partially 
freed  them,  and  with  the  other  he  closed  the 
door  to  a  full  life. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  a  large 
number  of  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  black  youth.  They  include  elementary, 
secondary,  and  normal  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  and  professional  schools.  Some 
are  denominational  schools,  others  are  pri¬ 
vate  schools  supported  by  philanthropists, 
and,  finally,  there  are  the  state  institutions. 
These  schools,  it  is  said,  are  specifically  for 
the  education  of  black  boys  and  girls;  and 
yet  one  will  not  find  a  single  feature  in  their 
respective  curricula  which  effectively  meets 
the  peculiar  neeeds  of  that  group.  Why 
they  are  called  Negro  schools  is  a  puzzle 
Certainly,  it  isn’t  because  Negro  youths 
attend  them.  Black  boys  and  girls  attend 
white  schools  yet  they  continue  to  be  known 
as  white  schools. 

There  is  evidently  something  wrong  with 
the  designation  of  those  schools  which  are 
attended  wholly  by  Negro  children.  They 
are  not  Negro  schools.  They  are  really 
white  schools  for  the  education  of  black 
boys  and  girls.  The  racial  identity  of  those 
persons  who  are  attending  these  schools 
does  not  change  the  fundamental  principle 
and  purpose.  They  are  white  schools; 
and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  wilK 
continue  to  be  so  so  long  as  the  curriculum  in 
use  remains  unmodified.  The  curriculum  was 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  white  boys  and 
girls,  not  the  needs  of  the  black  youth. 

The  question  which  the  writer  has  raised 
must  not  be  interpreted  as  an  argument 
against  the  adoption  of  the  curriculum  used 
in  white  schools.  The  idea  which  he  wishes 
to  advance  is  this:  The  curriculum  should 
be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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group.  It  would  be  folly  to  advocate  their 
complete  rejection.  The  black  man  is  liv¬ 
ing  in,  has  contributed  to,  and  is  a  part 
of  the  Western  European  civilization.  To 
live  in  harmony  with  his  environment  he 
must  master  those  instrumentalities  which 
have  made  this  civilization  possible.  In 
order  to  do  so,  however,  he  must  get  the 
background,  that  is,  he  must  get  the 
foundation.  And  since  he  does  not  have  it 
his  duty  is  to  “dig  in” — build  the  founda¬ 
tion  up  to  the  point  where  he  may  effect¬ 
ively  begin  the  erection  of  this  educational 
superstructure.  And  how  is  this  feat  to  be 
accomplished 

To  accomplish  it,  there  must  be  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  curriculum.  This  modi¬ 
fication  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
educational  ladder  and  proceed  to  the  top, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college  and 
university.  Certain  features  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  primarily  to  teach  the  child,  the 
young  man  and  woman,  how  to  live.  These 
courses  must  be  in  the  fundamentals — the 
A.  B.  C’s  of  life;  and  their  pursuance  should 
be  made  compulsory.  The  end  sought  can 
be  attained  only  when  all  the  factors  are 
cooperating.  The  courses  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  must  not  only  be  added  to  the 
curriculum  but  must  be  taught  by  the 
teachers.  It  must  not  suffer  the  fate  of 
manual  training  in  the  public  school.  It 
must  be  made  clear  to  the  teacher  that  in 
accepting  a  position  he  also  accepts  the 
responsibility  to  teach  these  courses. 

Frequent  mention  has  been  made  to  the 
fundamentals — the  A.  B.  C’s  of  life — those 
things  the  black  youths  should  know  before 
they  present  themselves  to  the  educational 
architects.  Now,  what  are  they?  The 
writer  has  managed  to  arrange  them  under 
three  heads:  In  the  first  place,  the'child 
should  be  taught  not  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
color.  He  should  be  taught  that  it  isn’t 
a  disgrace  to  be  black.  The  teacher  who  can 
teach  the  child  to  love,  honor,  and  respect  his 
race  is  making  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  Negro  race  and,  incidentally,  to  the 
Nation.  In  this  lies  the  greatest  difficulty, 
for,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  Negro  teachers 


do  believe  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  black. 
In  the  second  place,  he  should  be  taught 
that  a  man  is  not  his  superior  because  he 
happens  to  be  white;  the  fact  that  he  is 
white  and  not  black  is  a  biological  accident. 
This  is  so  closely  related  to  the  first  that  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  it,  the  two,  however, 
are  separate  and  distinct.  Finally,  the 
teacher  should  sow  in  the  fertile  mind  of  the 
youth  the  seed  of  wholesome  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  third 
point  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  greater  de¬ 
tail.  The  youth  should  be  taught:  (i)  To 
tell  and  live  the  truth  fearlessly:  (The  right 
to  lie  is  inherent  in  the  black  man,  apparent¬ 
ly.  Ross  claims  it  is  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  slavery — the  weapon  of  the 
oppressed  group.)  (2)  To  be  morally  clean 
in  thought  and  action:  (3)  To  love  hard 
work — not  necessarily  physical — because  it 
is  a  means  to  an  end:  (4)  To  respect  and 
regard  the  person  of  a  woman  as  sacred,  and 
to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  champion  the 
cause  of  his  woman  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  life:  (5)  To  make  of  his  mind  a  store¬ 
house  of  useful  facts  and  not  a  receptacle  for 
storing  away  meaningless  abstractions:  (6) 
To  be  independent  and  to  love  independence: 

(7)  To  respect  the  rights  of  the  other  fellow 
and  to  make  the  other  fellow  respect  his: 

(8)  To  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork  and  to 
behave  at  a  dinner  table  as  well  as  in  public: 

(9)  To  cultivate  an  appreciation  for  soap  and 
water:  (10)  To  know  when  to  laugh  and 
when  to  be  serious:  (ii)  To  practice  the 
principle  of  “give  and  take”:  (12)  To  make 
the  principles  of  honesty  a  part  of  him :  (13) 
To  appreciate  the  value  of  a  given  word  and 
the  sacredness  of  honor:  (14)  To  make  the 
Golden  Rule  the  very  essence  of  his  life.  It 
is  felt  that  the  child  who  is  taught  these 
things  will  develop  into  a  law-abiding  cit¬ 
izen.  Of  course,  these  are  only  some  of  the 
distinctive  attributes  which  go  to  make  a 
well-rounded  life. 

The  necessity  to  inculcate  the  love  for 
his  race  in  the  child  is  great.  When  one 
considers  that  for  over  300  years  the  un¬ 
thinking  white  man,  especially  in  the 
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United  States,  has  done  everything  imagin¬ 
able  to  discredit  the  black  race,  he,  the 
teacher,  will  realize  that  he  cannot  be  too 
insistent  in  this  one  respect.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  from  the  very  moment  that  the 
child  begins  to  think  for  himself  he  should 
be  taught  to  place  race  loyalty  and  race 
obligations  above  everything  else.  The  fact 
of  his  racial  identity  should  transcend  every 
other  consideration.  A  doctrine,  then,  cal¬ 
culated  to  arouse  the  racial  consciousness  of 
the  child  should  be  taught  by  the  teacher. 
This  must  be  done  if  the  insidious  propa¬ 
ganda  which  is  being  spread  about  by  those 
of  the  white  group,  who  are  enemies  of  his 
race,  is  to  be  counteracted. 

The  task  of  counteracting  the  destructive 
propaganda  cannot  be  undertaken  any  too 
soon.  The  belief — inherited  from  slavery 
and  through  this  propaganda — in  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  white  man  and  everything 
white  must  be  nullified.  It  must  be  ban¬ 
ished  for  the  good  of  the  race  and  Nation. 
There  is  no  greater  enemy  nor  a  more 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  black  man’s- 
path  of  progress  than  this  inherited  cur^ 
It  has  robbed  him  of  his  originality  and 
initiative,  and  has  made  of  his  group, 
imitators,  mimickers,  dependents.  To  undo 
this,  to  make  men  and  women  of  the  black 
youth,  is  the  task  of  the  teacher  in  the  so- 
called  Negro  school.  This  is  the  teacher’s 
creed — his  very  destiny. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  one 
to  sit  down  and  to  assign  to  the  school 
teacher  that  part  of  the  education  of  the 
youth  and  child  which  is  essentially  that  of 
the  parent.  The  relation  between  the  home 
and  the  school,  the  function  of  the  parents 
and  teachers  in  the  preparation  of  the  child 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  fuller  life  is  so  close 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
between  them.  Since  the  parents  have 
failed  the  teachers  must  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  it.  The  failure  of  the  parents  in 
this  particular  respect  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  negligence.  With  the  little  knowledge  at 
their  command  the  wonder  is  that  they  have 
accomplished  so  much.  Since  the  task  of 
teaching  these  young  people  how  to  live  fully 


has  been  assigned  to  the  teachers,  the  next 
step  will  be  to  find  the  teachers  who  are 
sufficiently  equipped  to  carry  out  the 
program.  To  a  very  large  extent  the 
education  of  the  black  youth  in  the  so-called 
Negro  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  of  his  race.  There  ^re  a*^ew  de¬ 
nominational  schools  the  faculties  of  which 
are  made  up  of  white  and  blacl(^eachers,  and 
one  or  two  may  be  found  with  an* exclu^ely 
white  faculty.  The  writer  belierts  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  have  in  sueh  school^acufties 
consisting  of,  on  the  one  hand,  whi?e  teachers 
only,  and  on  the  other,  black  teachers  only. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  with  a  gnixed 
faculty.  To  resort  to  any  of  the  two 
extremes  is  a  bad  policy.  The  child  needs 
the  contact  with  both  groups  if  he  is  to 
become  a  broad-minded  citizen. 

The  problem  of  finding  black  teachers 
sufficiently  equipped  to  carry  out  this  partic¬ 
ular  program  is  more  serious  than  one  would 
recognize  at  first  sight.  Negro  teachers  are 
from  Negro  homes.  They  are  not  specially 
made  black  men  and  women.  Since  they 
have  come  from  these  very  homes  v^ich 
have  been  found  wanting  in  the  matter  of 
giving  the  children  the  solid  and  wholesome 
background  necessary  for  life,  it  is  evident 
that  these  well-meaning  men  and  women  are 
themselves  devoid  of  that  training.  How 
can  they  impart  information  which  they  do 
not  possess?  Blind  teachers  leading  blind 
students,  is  there  a  greater  human  tragedy? 

Perhaps  the  question  will  be  asked:  What 
about  the  graduates  of  the  white  colleges  and 
universities  ?  Do  they  not  possess  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment?  A  frank  answer  to  this 
question  would  be,  No.  The  advantages 
which  contact  with  white  students  and 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  as  well 
as  in  schools  of  higher  education  offer, 
cannot  be  discounted.  This  contact,  how¬ 
ever,  begins  too  late  in  the  life  of  the  youth 
to  be  of  real  value  to  him.  You  cannot 
teach  old  dogs  new  tricks.  There  are  those 
few  who  attend  white  schools  from  their 
childhood.  In  these  cases  the  early  contact 
is  advantageous,  but  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  would  be  greater  were  the  young 
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folk  given  instructions  in  the  fundamentals. 
Contact  however  desirable  must  not  be 
counted  on  to  do  the  impossible. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  blacks 
are  imitators.  One  should  naturally  expect 
that  the  black  youth  would  imitate  his 
white  school  mates  and  college  fellows. 
One  would  be  tempted  to  forgive  them  were 
they  to  apply  intelligence  to  their  imitation. 
But  the  proneness  is  to  copy  and  appropriate 
only  the  lurid  and  perverted  habits  of  the 
whites.  Those  fine  and  noble  attributes 
which  have  given  the  whites  their  hold  on 
modern  civilization  have  no  meaning  to  the 
Negro.  Not  very  long  ago  the  writer  met 
two  acquaintances,  one  a  professional  man 
and  the  other  the  holder  of  a  high  academic 
degree.  Soon  afterward  the  degreed  in¬ 
dividual  took  his  leave.  As  the  professional 
man  watched  the  disappearing  figure  of  his 
friend,  he  remarked:  “There  goes  one  of 
your  high-degreed  men;  a  cruder  individual 
will  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  Something 
must  be  wrong  with  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  if  in  twenty  years  they  cannot 
produce  something  better  than  that.” 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  point  which  the 
writer  wishes  the  reader  to  see,  two  cases 
have  been  selected.  They  have  been  se¬ 
lected  because  they  aptly  illustrate  the 
contention  that  the  teachers  themselves  are 
lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  those  things 
which  they  are  expected  to  teach.  A 
young  man,  evidently  with  some  home 
training,  felt  he  ought  to  do  something  to 
help  the  young  people  of  the  school  with 
their  problem  of  living.  For  three  con¬ 
secutive  convocation  periods  he  read  to  them 
from  a  book  on  etiquette.  One  day  of  the 
following  week  he  came  to  chapel  late  and 
disturbed  everybody.  He  took  no  pains  to 
climb  the  stairs  noiselessly.  From  the  head 
of  the  stairs  he  flung  his  hat  across  the  way 
to  a  locker,  walked  into  the  assembly  room 
while  the  scripture  lesson  was  being  read, 
turned  his  back  to  the  reader,  took  his  watch 
out  of  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  wind  it. 
The  noise  which  he  and  his  watch  made 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  hall.  He 
immediately  became  the  center  of  attraction. 


The  other  case:  It  is  against  the  regulation 
of  a  certain  Negro  school  to  smoke  in  the 
dormitories:  in  fact,  it  is  a  statutory 
offense.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  build¬ 
ing  came  in  one  day  and  discovered  that  the 
occupants  of  one  of  the  rooms  were  smoking. 
He  hurried  to  his  room,  dashed  off  a  warning 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  tacked  it  on  the  wall 
near  the  room  from  which  the  smoke  came. 
He  was  too  cowardly  to  ask  the  young  men  to 
stop  smoking.  Is  this  teacher  in  a  position 
to  teach  these  young  men  the  principles  of 
manhood  ? 

Now  in  what  particular  respect  has  Negro 
education  failed.?  Two  reasons  are  ascribed 
for  its  failure.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
produce  men  of  sterling  character.  In  the 
second  place,  it  puts  its  emphasis  on  the 
wrong  side  of  life.  The  handful  of  black 
men  of  learning,  who  stand  out  Isonspic- 
uously  as  men  of  character,  would  be 
outstanding  figures  under  any  condition; 
that  is,  they  would  be  men  of  character  had 
they  never  been  inside  a  school  room. 
They  constitute  the  handful  who  were 
fortunate  enough  at  an  early  age  to  come 
into  contact  with,  and  under  the  influence  of, 
men  and  women  of  unquestionable  integrity. 
The  man  of  education  is  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  training  the  man  who  is  equipped 
efficiently  to  lead.  The  experience  of  the 
group,  however,  is  that  the  educated  black 
man  either  makes  a  very  poor  leader  or  fails 
utterly.  He  fails  because  the  people  dis¬ 
trust  him.  They  distrust  him  because  he 
has  neither  the  character,  integrity,  nor 
manhood  to  lead.  Education  is  training  for 
leadership — training  to  live  in  harmony  with 
one’s  fellows.  One  cannot  lead  effectively 
unless  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  those 
whom  he  leads.  To  the  masses  that  are 
looking  for  intelligent  leadership,  the  black 
man  of  education  is  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  distrust.  Too  often  have  they  been 
betrayed  by  his  unscrupulous  practices — 
practices  which  germinated  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  character. 

Negro  education  fails,  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  emphasizes  the  wrong  point.  If 
one  accepts  the  idea  that  education  is  train- 
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ing  for  life,  he  must  regard  any  activity 
of  the  school  which  does  not  fit  in  the  general 
scheme  of  making  a  living  as  a  wasted  activ¬ 
ity.  Modern  civilization  is  an  industrial  one. 
It  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that 
ninty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
engaged  in  some  form  of  productive  industry. 
Emphasis  in  modern  civilization,  then,  is 
placed  on  productive  industry.  The  ig^ 
dividual  or  ethnic  group  which  produces 
economic  goods  is  the  individual  or  ethnic 
group  which  counts  in  modern  society. 
In  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  Negro  school 
continues  to  emphasize,  indeed,  to  over¬ 
emphasize  the  classical  and  professional 
training.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
black  boys  and  girls  who  continue  their 
training  through  the  eighth  grade  and 
high  school  go  into  the  professions,  four  and 
one  half  per  cent,  into  the  personal  services 
and  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  into  the  creative 
field.  -Thus  one  finds  ninety-nine  and  one 
half  per  cent,  of  the  educated  blacks  in  the 
profession  and  personal  services  and  one  half 
of  one  per  cent,  in  the  productive  industry. 
Putting  it  another  way:  ninety-nine  and 
one  half  per  cent,  are  consumers  and  one  half 
of  one  per  cent,  producers.  A  race  cannot 
perpetuate  itself  with  ninety-nine  and  one 
half  per  cent,  of  its  number  blood-suckers  or 
parasites.  The  Negro  school,  if  it  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people,  must  change  its 
direction.  It  should  place  its  emphasis  on 
creative  industry. 

Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  a  few — a 
precious  few — sainted  men  and  women  who, 
on  realizing  the  danger  of  playing  with  the 
destiny  of  a  race,  have  undergone  untold 
sacrifices  in  order  that  they  might  learn  and 
in  turn,  impart  the  finer  things  of  life  to  the 
black  youth,  the  future  of  Negro  education 
would  be  dark  indeed.  But  the  number  of 
teachers  of  this  type  is  not  great  enough  to 
influence  appreciably  the  trend  of  Negro 
education.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  conscientious  few  are  hindered  in 
their  good  work  by  the  hostility  of  their 
colleagues.  If  Negro  education  is  to  be 


reclaimed,  if  it  is  to  be  made  to  serve  the 
people  for  which  it  is  intended,  the  system 
under  which  it  operates  must  be  modified. 
First,  the  curriculum  must  be  supplemented; 
that  is,  instructions  in  the  fundamentals  of 
life  must  be  added  and  its  study  made  com¬ 
pulsory.  Secondly,  teachers  of  character 
will  have  to  take  the  places  of  those  without 
character  and  integrity.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  administrators  will  have  to  change 
their  points  of  view  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
teachers  with  whom  they  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded.  Their  method  of  employment  will 
also  have  to  be  changed.  It  isn’t  any  more 
moral  for  an  executive  to  employ,  or  to  keep 
ifi  his  employment,  a  teacher  with  neither 
character,  integrity,  nor  personality — a  sort 
of  incarnated  putty — than  it  would  be  for 
him  to  harbor  a  hardened  criminal  in  the 
institution.  The  influence  of  both  would  be 
equally  destructive. 

The  school  executive  should  under  no 
consideration  employ  a  teacher  without  first 
having  a  personal  intervieV  with  him.  It 
would  be  advisable  even  to  encourage  him 
to  prolong  his  visit.  This  method  is 
advocated  because  it  is  felt  that  a  wide¬ 
awake  executive  ought  to  be  able  to  appraise 
a  teacher  under  consideration  in  a  personal 
interview.  The  custom  of  employing 
teachers  by  means  of  letters  is  a  dangerous 
adventure  in  human  life.  The  teacher 
enters  into  too  personal  and  intimate 
relation  with  the  young  people  to  be  selected 
with  so  little  a  preliminary.  The  problem 
of  educating  young  people  is  a  serious  one. 
Too  few  black  teachers  appreciate  its  tre¬ 
mendous  import.  ^ 

Finally,  Negro  education  must  '^shift  its 
emphasis  from  the  classical  and  professional 
to  the  creative  industry.  The  number  of 
producers  among  the  race  must  be  increased 
if  it  is  to  take  its  place  among  the  progressive 
races.  When  Negro  education  has  accom¬ 
plished  these  things,  then  it  will  be  able  to 
take  its  place  proudly  among  the  construc¬ 
tive  social  agencies  which  are  making  of  the 
youth  better  neighbors,  better  citizens. 
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WE  HAVE  before  us  to-day  a  num-  by  any  school  or  system  of  schools  whatever. 

ber  of  admirable  studies  of  school  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  way  to  vitalize 
administration  in  the  United  the  subject  of  school  administration,  both 
States,  which  invariably  adopt  what  is  for  students  in  our  teacher-training  agencies 
essentially  the  point  of  view  of  current  and  for  working  schoolmen  is  to  treat  it  not 
history.  That  is,  they  consist  of  surveys  of  as  an  empirical  aggregation  of  facts  and 
the  facts  of  the  present  situation,  with  some  principles  no  matter  how  interesting  and 
reference  to  their  historical  and  comparative  instructive  these  may  be,  but  to  present  the 
background,  and  with  a  body  of  practical  facts  on  the  basis  of  certain  broad  and  well- 
principles  and  suggestions  inductively  de-  founded  generalizations — that  is  to  say,  to 
rived  therefrom.  Such  work  is,  of  course,  work  out  what  may,  I  think,  without  re- 
both  necessary  and  fruitful,  but  it  is  some-  proach,  be  called  the  philosophy  of  the 
times  open  to  criticism  as  not  applying  very  subject, 
directly  to  the  special  features  of  various 

local  situations,  where  help  is  urgently  ^ 

needed  in  dealing  with  problems  w-hieh  are  Function  of  the  School? 

exceedingly  cogent  but  not  ot  sumciently 

universal  moment  to  find  treatment  in  the  This  clearly  is  our  first  and  central 
texts.  It  is  my  purpose  in  the  following  question,  and  from  it  everything  in  our 
pages  to  suggest  an  entirely  different  line  of  analysis  must  flow.  It  is,  of  course,  just  as 
attack  upon  the  entire  subject,  which  might  futile  to  answer  by  one  of  the  vague  popular 
perhaps  in  some  degree  serve  to  rectify  the  idealistic  generalizations  that  are  so  common 
balance.  The  work  of  Frederick  Taylor  and  ineffective  as  it  would  be  to  hope  for  any 
and  his  confreres  has  sufficiently  established  intelligent  notion  of  how  the  steel  industry 
the  possibility  of  deriving  practically  valu-  should  be  organized  for  the  broadest 
able  results  not  primarily  from  an  enumer-  efficiency  by  drawing  inferences  from  some 
ative  survey  of  the  gross  facts,  however  amiable  but  abstract  moral  precept.  The 
accurate  and  careful,  but  from  a  functional  spirit  and  interest  in  which  the  question 
study  of  organization;  and  it  would  seem  should  be  approached  for  our  present 
that  here  we  have  at  hand  a  method  of  purpose  may  perhaps  best  be  indicated  by 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  school  ad-  saying  that  we  propose  to  regard  the  school 
ministration  which  may  at  least  escape  the  as  essentially  a  type  of  business  organization, 
reproach  of  provincialism  and  empiricism  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  our 
by  being  derived  from  a  central  conception  primary  concern  will  be  with  school  finance, 
of  the  functions  which  must  be  discharged  Finance  is  always  secondary  to  function,  all 
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the  way  from  roasting  and  selling  peanuts 
to  producing  and  marketing  oil.  Business 
exists  to  do  something — to  furnish  services 
or  goods  or  both.  And  the  question  we  have 
raised  is:  What  specific  services  are  to  be 
furnished  by  the  type  of  business  organ¬ 
ization  called  the  school. 

There  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  formu¬ 
lating  our  reply  in  a  general  way,  except  that 
when  it  is  done  it  appears  at  first  altogether 
too  obvious  and  inadequate.  The  school 
exists  primarily  to  inaugurate  and  guide  the 
process  of  learning.  Certain  elements  of 
knowledge,  certain  concepts,  certain  skills, 
certain  social,  moral,  and  aesthetic  attitudes 
are  regarded  as  desirable,  and  these  are  to 
be  set  up  in  individuals.  The  more  clearly 
these  aims  are  formulated,  and  the  more 
clearly  they  are  scrutinized,  the  more  self- 
conscious  and  effective  are  all  educational 
procedures  likely  to  become.  Such  is  the 
task  of  the  school. 

But  does  this  not  seem  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  school  work?  Does  it  not  in 
effect  ignore  much  vital  educational  thought  ? 
What  of  the  social,  communal,  athletic,  and 
general  non-curriculum  interests  which  every 
modern  school  recognizes  as  an  obligation 
and  a  necessity?  For  the  moment  these 
questions  are  not  relevant.  All  that  we 
want  to  begin  with  is  a  formulation  of  the 
distinctive  job  which  marks  off  the  school 
from  all  other  institutions.  And  surely 
here  we  have  it.  An  institution  that  does 
not  teach  may  be  an  athletic  club  or  a 
community  center,  but  not  a  school.  And 
an  institution  may  be  a  very  poor  school  if 
it  does  nothing  but  teach,  but  is  one  just  the 
same. 

But  furthermore  this  conception  is  not 
inadequate.  To  think  that  it  is  simply 
means  that  we  are  falling  into  an  ancient 
twofold  fallacy  as  to  the  aim  and  nature  of 
learning,  a  fallacy  which  has  produced  more 
weakness  in  educational  systems  than  any 
other,  and  which  should  be  fought  to  the 
limit  in  the  schools  of  the  American 
Democracy. 

I.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
valid  aim  of  learning  cannot  be  personal 
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intellectual  perfectionism.  If  it  were  there 
would  be  simply  no  case  for  free  public 
education,  and  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  bring  back  the  private  academy 
and  put  school  funds  into  good  roads. 

We  owe  a  very  fresh  and  impressive 
formulation  of  the  true  aim  of  learning  and 
teaching  to  the  school  of  the  so  called 
Gestaltpsychologicy  the  leading  names  of 
which  are  Wertheimer,  Koehler  and  Koffka. 
Unfortunately  their  most  important  work 
has  not  yet  been  made  available  in  trans¬ 
lation  for  American  readers.  These  men, 
by  a  very  ingenious  and  suggestive  experi¬ 
mental  method,  show  that  mental  life  does 
not  consist  at  all  of  an  aggregate  of  elements, 
but  of  living  and  growing  structures,  and 
that  learning  is  not  a  process  of  addition  but 
of  assimilation  and  development.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  them,  the  consciousness  of  the  infant 
is  not  the  melange  confuse  of  unorganized 
content,  the  “big,  blooming,  buzzing  con¬ 
fusion”  of  James,  but  is  characterized  by  an 
extreme  structural  simplicity  and  poverty. 
And  all  educational  development  consists  in 
rounding  out,  elaborating,  and  enriching  the 
primitive  organization.  Learning  then  is 
not  the  putting  of  things  into  peoples’ 
minds — and  teaching  thus  ceases  to  be  a 
matter  of  clever  stunts  for  so  doing — but  a 
growth  from  within.  And  data  from  with¬ 
out  are  the  foodstuffs  of  this  growth.  The 
pedant,  the  narrow  “intellectual,”  whose 
acquisitions  are  external  to  himself,  like  the 
painfully  acquired  and  easily  forgotten  tricks 
of  a  performing  animal,  is  the  supreme 
instance  of  the  pathology  of  learning. 
Learning  is  the  integrating  and  constructing, 
the  moralizing  of  personality  from  the 
ground  up. 

Now  the  products  of  such  a  process  are  the 
supreme  social  and  communal  values.  So 
conceiving  the  matter,  it  is  no  longer  the 
case  that  the  community  owes  each  child 
an  education.  The  community  owes  it  to 
itself  that  the  end-results  of  such  a  process 
shall  be  as  universal  and  as  adequately 
attained  as  is  at  all  possible.  For  such 
values  as  these  are  simply  indispensable  for 
a  democratic  civilization.  Thus  to  maintain 
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that  the  school  essentially  exists  in  order  to 
initiate  and  guide  the  process  of  learning 
rightly  understood,  is  to  exalt  its  social 
mission  and  vision.  The  social  aim  of 
education  is  not  something  extra  and 
ornamental,  but  is  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  and  function  of  the  institution. 

2.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
nature  of  learning  is  not  subjectivistic. 
Our  educational  thought  has  too  long  been 
dominated  by  a  subjectivistic  psychology 
which  arbitrarily  eliminates  many  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  phenomena  it 
undertakes  to  study.  Thus  learning  is 
regarded  as  going  on  in  some  mysterious 
and  inaccessible  recess  like  the  mind  or  the 
cortex.  Whatever  our  views  of  behaviorism 
in  general,  it  is  not  a  small  achievement  for 
it  to  have  shattered  this  notion.  We  now 
recognize  that  learning  is  determined  far 
more  by  the  action  system  than  by  the 
connective  system,  that  it  is  essentially  an 
affair  of  doing  in  the  most  literal  sense. 
And  even  this  is  not  all,  for  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  experimental  evidence  that  learning  is 
not  merely  an  affair  of  doing,  but  of  social 
doing,  and  that  to  cut  the  process  off  from 
its  social  environment  is  to  perform  a 
vicious  abstraction. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  school  as  a  business  organ¬ 
ization  designed  to  administer  learning. 
We  have  seen  that  this  implies  the  very 
reverse  of  a  selfish  perfectionism.  And 
the  point  now  is  that  it  implies  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  activities  that  are  almost  as 
wide  as  the  social  contacts  of  the  child.  If 
we  propose  to  administer  the  learning  proc¬ 
ess  in  all  its  concrete  richness  we  can  stop 
short  nowhere  save  taking  hold  of  and 
moulding  a  whole  major  segment  of  many 
lives.  This  surely  is  “big  business.” 

Let  us  consider  by  way  of  illustration  a 
few  of  the  most  obvious  social  relationships 
which  form  integral  parts  of  the  learning 
process,  a  process,  which,  let  us  repeat,  is 
objectively  to  be  regarded  as  a  complex 
system  of  activities. 

a.  Learning  involves  continuous  contact 
with  a  teacher.  This  is  no  artificial  adjunct: 


it  is  essential  for  motivation  and  guidance. 
Among  the  most  highly  qualified,  lonely 
research  in  the  literal  sense  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Among  children 
lonely  learning  practically  never  takes  place. 
Here  at  once  there  is  call  for  administrative 
functions  of  no  simple  kind. 

b.  Learning  involves  social  provision  for 
study  activities.  Tools,  place,  and  time 
must  be  provided,  and  guidance  ought  to  be. 
Here  at  once  we  have  a  most  complex  set  of 
relationships  involving  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  economic  system  in  far-reaching 
ways.  And  all  of  them  come  to  a  focus  in 
the  school  as  essential  parts  of  the  function 
of  learning. 

c.  School  life  involves  a  daily  movement 
of  children  over  the  community’s  lines  of 
communication,  a  gathering  and  scattering 
with  a  thousand  group  tensions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  exposure  to  a  thousand  in¬ 
fluences,  baneful  and  beneficial.  None  of 
these  things  can  the  school  ignore,  for  they 
all  integrate  into  the  great  life-process  of 
learning. 

d.  Learning  is  based  upon  hygienic  living 
and  can  be  inhibited  by  bad  health.  At  this 
point  the  school  stands  as  a  social  influence 
touching  the  community  life  almost  every¬ 
where. 

e.  EflFective  learning  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  a  fairly  adequate  supply  of  experts  in 
many  fields  to  carry  on  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ing.  And  here,  in  teacher  training,  the 
immense  and  complex  business  at  once  tran¬ 
scends  the  local  community  almost  alto¬ 
gether. 

I  must  again  insist  that  these  things  are 
not  accidental  or  external  to  the  process  of 
learning.  An  intelligent  objective  psychol¬ 
ogy  regards  that  process  as  essentially  made 
up  of  these  things  as  its  elements.  And  it  is 
the  task  of  the  school  to  build  them  together 
and  unify  them  in  the  administration  of  the 
greatest  social  trust  reposed  in  any  of  our 
institutions.  Our  schools  are  not  piles  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  not  faculties  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  They  are  America  herself, 
in  a  gestation  to  which  her  every  fibre  is 
sympathetic,  bringing  toward  the  birth  the 
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socialized  personalities  on  which  her  self¬ 
perpetuation  depends. 

II 

Administrative  Divisions 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  of 
organization  that  efficiency  depends  largely 
on  the  so-called  “vertical”  subdivision  of 
function?.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the 
central  tasl:  of  the  school  is  to  direct  and 
care  for  a  vdde  segment  of  many  lives,  a 
complex  set  of  activities  constituting  the 
learning  process.  I  now  pass  on  briefly  to 
discuss  what  seem  to  be  the  major  ad¬ 
ministrative  breakdowns  logically  involved 
in  its  adequate  discharge. 

I.  In  the  first  place  we  find  a  regional 
administrative  function.  In  a  day-school 
system  such  i  s  ours,  the  local  area  is  the 
environment  within  which  are  carried  on 
many  of  the  most  important  activities 
included  in  the  business  of  learning.  With  a 
boarding  school  system  these  are  very  largely 
confined  to  the  campus,  or  at  least  can  easily 
be  directed  therefrom.  But  with  us  it  is 
imperative  to  set  up  agencies  to  mould  and 
guide  the  life,  of  the  local  community  in 
the  interests  of  the  business  of  learning. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  school  control 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  superinten¬ 
dency  and  the  board  of  education  has 
evolved.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  these 
agencies  have  reached  their  final  and  most 
satisfactory  form,  but  in  any  case,  rightly 
understood,  they  represent  an  admirable 
treatment  of  a  pressing  educational  need. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
working  out  an  educational  program  for  a 
city  or  a  county,  we  do  well  not  to  start  our 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  activities  internal  to 
the  various  individual  schools.  Such  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  organization  of  the  curriculum 
and  courses,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
teaching  force  are  vitally  important,  but  not 
central.  We  should  always  begin  by  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  community  itself,  and  the 
shaping  of  it  up  for  educational  ends.  To 
organize,  to  lead,  and  to  supervise  in¬ 
struction  will  of  course  come  under  the 


general  purview  of  the  superintendent,  but 
as  consequences  of  his  central  business,  not 
as  that  business  itself.  Both  as  a  matter  of 
logic  and  practice,  the  central  solicitude  of 
the  administrative  staflF  must  be  to  weld 
the  whole  school  district  into  an  effective 
educational  agency.  There  is  nothing  fan¬ 
tastic  about  this  idea.  It  is  a  simple  necessity 
for  proper  school  functioning,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  carried  out  the  office  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  has  no  reason  for  its 
existence.  Day  schools  cannot  function 
efficiently  in  a  social  vacuum,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  business  of  learning  is 
itself  very  far  from  being  confined  to  their 
walls.  Educational  history  certainly  teaches 
us  that  wherever  a  system  of  schools  for 
externs  has  been  supremely  effective — as  for 
instance  in  Athens — it  has  been  so  because 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and  not  the 
school  was  the  educational  unit.  And  a 
sequence  of  logical  necessity  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  passing  of  twenty  centuries. 

What  this  means  in  detail  can  be  but 
scantily  indicated.  My  claim  is  that  the 
primary  job  of  the  superintendent  is  the 
fostering  of  a  keen  local  consciousness  and 
a  conscience  in  educational  affairs.  This 
would  naturally  issue  along  such  lines  as  the 
building  up  of  a  genuine  and  active  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  family  and  school, 
in  the  protection  of  the  schools  from  sinister 
influences,  in  the  framing  of  broad  and  wise 
school  programs  for  the  community,  in 
adjusting  educational  finances  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  needs  of  the  community, 
and  in  guarding  all  childrens’  activities  that 
occur  beyond  the  direct  control  of  either  home 
or  school,  such  activities  as  come  under  the 
headings  of  recreation  and  hygiene.  Only 
after  this  does  he  become  a  supervisor  of 
instruction,  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  classroom  work  fits  into 
the  broad  scheme  of  community  educational 
activity. 

A  word  should  be  said  here  regarding  state 
and  national  administrative  activities.  It 
is  too  often  assumed  that  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  state  department  of  education 
is  basically  that  the  local  units  will  not  do 
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their  duty  without  constraint.  No  doubt 
recent  great  developments  of  state  functions 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  a  national 
department  of  education  have  in  some 
measure  been  forced  by  the  weakness  of  local 
administrations,  and  the  failure  of  local 
communities  to  recognize  their  duties.  This 
has  been  responsible  for  the  feeling  that  too 
much  authority  has  been  delegated  to  the 
local  body,  and  that  some  must  be  recalled. 
But  state  and  national  functions  have  a 
logical  place  in  the  scheme  and  ought  to  be 
discharged  even  though  every  school  district 
were  a  little  Utopia.  Education  is  a  matter 
of  state-wide,  nation-wide,  and  indeed 
world-wide  importance,  and  until  a  ma¬ 
chinery  exists  adequately  to  take  care  of 
these  interests  the  business  of  learning  is 
not  being  properly  guided.  The  two  main 
functions  that  seem  properly  to  belong  to 
extra-local  administration  are  the  main¬ 
taining  of  standards,  and  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  former  is  an  extra-local 
function  because  the  aims  of  education  are  a 
matter  of  state  and  nation-wide  concern; 
the  latter,  because  the  field  for  recruiting  the 
teaching  force  is  nation-wide.  In  connection 
with  teacher-training  it  should  be  said  that 
there  remains  one  very  important  piece  of 
work  not  as  yet  adequately  handled.  This 
is  the  matter  of  placement,  which  in  the 
main  is  in  the  hands  of  private  agencies,  non¬ 
commercial  and  commercial.  This  is  not  an 
equitable  or  wise  situation.  We  require  an 
ever  rising  standard  of  fitness  for  the 
profession.  Our  teacher-training  agencies 
are  becoming  steadily  more  and  more  select¬ 
ive  in  their  functions.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
right  and  also  of  efficient  management  to 
create  a  machinery  by  which  those  who 
prove  their  fitness  by  meeting  an  exacting 
standard  shall  be  assured  a  position  suited  to 
their  abilities,  where  the  schools  can  benefit 
by  their  training,  without  the  injustice  of 
commissions,  or  the  competitive  scramble  of 
the  private  agencies. 

2.  In  the  second  place  we  find  a  group 
of  administrative  functions  proper  to  the 
individual  school.  In  any  well-planned 
vertical  scheme  of  school  administration 


certain  tasks  will  be  definitely  delegated  to 
the  individual  school  to  be  discharged  by  its 
representative  head,  the  principal.  The 
simple  reason  is  again  that  there  are  functions 
which  logically  and  necessarily  belong  within 
the  individual  school,  which  are  different 
from  those  of  the  district  as  a  whole,  and 
equally  important.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take 
steps  to  mould  the  whole  community  into 
an  effective  educational  instrument,  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  deal  with  the  needs  of 
the  whole  group  of  learners  as  they  come 
within  the  compass  of  the  individual  school. 

In  our  American  system  the  prestige  of 
the  superintendentship  has  measurably  tend¬ 
ed  to  overshadow  the  principalship,  and 
this  is  something  more  than  a  pity.  The 
service  that  can  be  rendered  by  an  able  and 
devoted  man  in  this  position,  granted 
initiative  and  responsibility,  is  very  quiet, 
but  incalculable.  To  no  other  school  official 
do  Kipling’s  words  more  evidently  apply — 

Let  us  then  sing  famous  men. 

Men  of  little  showing. 

For  their  work  continueth 
And  their  work  continueth 
Broad  and  deep  continueth 
Great  beyond  their  knowing. 

The  individual  social  spirit  and  effective 
unity  of  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
educational  assets  we  possess,  for  on  it  the 
morale  and  motivation  of  learning  very 
directly  depends,  and  without  it  the  system 
cannot  possibly  do  its  whole  duty.  And  it 
is  precisely  this  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal.  The  lives  of  Arnold  and  Tring 
should  serve  as  standing  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  great  responsibility  can 
be  administered  by  men  of  the  highest  type. 
When  administrative  jealousy  or  bureau¬ 
cratic  stupidity  degrades  such  a  position  into 
a  mere  clerkship,  a  grievous  offense  is 
committed  against  the  whole  spirit  of 
education,  and  a  protest  is  called  for  from 
every  student  of  organization  and  every 
well-wisher  of  our  public  schools. 

What  seems  to  be  involved  is  first  that  the 
business  of  the  principal  is  to  maintain  an 
intimate  directive  relationship  with  his 
corps  of  teachers,  and  secondly  that  he  shall 
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have  a  personal  and  immediate  oversight  of 
the  affairs  of  his  pupils  so  far  as  these  concern 
the  school  itself  rather  than  the  community 
at  large.  More  specifically  it  would  seem  to 
result  that  supervision  should  function  as 
much  as  possible  through  the  principal,  that 
he  should  have  relatively  full  responsibility 
for  non-curriculum  activities,  and  that  cer¬ 
tain  elements  of  all  plans  for  home-school 
cooperative  work  should  be  delegated  to 
him.  This  at  once  means  that  in  his 
building  he  is  supreme,  even  as  against  the 
superintendent.  In  a  word,  he  should  be 
regarded  not  as  a  subordinate  but  a  colleague 
of  the  superintendent,  with  functions  that 
are  different  from,  but  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  central  administrative  force. 

3.  Thirdly  we  find  certain  administrative 
functions  proper  to  the  individual  classroom. 
It  is  usually  assumed  that  there  is  a  clear 
division  between  teaching  and  administra¬ 
tion.  From  our  viewpoint  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  We  have  said  that  the  task  of  the 
school  is  to  motivate  and  mould  the  activ¬ 
ities  included  in  learning  as  it  actually  takes 
place.  Of  these  activities  we  have  seen  that 
many  take  place  quite  outside  the  classroom 
and  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  class  teacher. 
Others  however  occur  within  her  orbit,  and 
it  is  suggestive  to  think  of  both  of  these 
classes  of  activities  as  involving  problems 
of  the  same  kind,  that  is  executive  problems. 
So  it  appears  that  the  class  teacher’s  work 
is  as  definitely  directive  or  administrative  as 
that  of  any  other  official  in  the  system.  She 
lays  out  work  for  others  and  motivates  them 
in  their  tasks.  This  is  in  fact  the  simple 
essence  of  good  teaching,  and  the  system 
ought  to  be  organized  to  encourage  this 
attitude  in  every  possible  way.  First  then 
the  class  teacher,  like  every  other  official 
doing  the  executive  type  of  work,  must  be 
given  definite  responsibility  and  authority. 
To  treat  the  teacher  as  a  sort  of  glorified 
Lancastrian  monitor  is  to  go  far  toward  the 
stultification  of  her  work  in  the  interests  of 
paper  uniformity.  Again  we  come  upon  the 
idea  of  difference  of  function  without  in¬ 
feriority.  Bureaucratic  regimentation  is  not 


merely  un-American,  it  instantly  kills  off 
the  best  type  of  educational  values.  And 
secondly,  just  like  every  other  executive,  the 
work  of  the  teacher  must  be  consciously 
steered  so  as  to  fit  into  the  whole  scheme  of 
educational  effort  set  up  in  the  school,  the 
community,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  All 
schemes  of  teacher  training,  placement, 
supervision,  and  improvement  in  service, 
should  be  re-thought  toward  the  end  of 
enabling  the  class  teacher  intelligently  to 
cooperate  as  a  member  of  a  working  family, 
as  a  responsible  individual,  and  thus  toward 
the  magnification  of  her  office.  Only  in  this 
way  is  it  possible  to  secure  good  and  effective 
teaching. 

The  conception  developed  in  these  pages 
has  been  in  effect  that  we  must  recognize 
learning  for  what  it  is,  namely,  a  type  of 
big  business  in  which  the  community  is  most 
vitally  concerned.  The  canons  of  organ¬ 
ization  on  the  basis  of  functional  analysis 
with  appropriate  administrative  breakdowns 
which  are  useful  in  great  industrial  plants 
or  to  nation-wide  insurance  companies,  can 
be  fruitfully  and  precisely  applied  to  the 
nation’s  schools.  We  then  clearly  see  that 
many  of  the  divisions  and  distinctions  which 
appear  so  absolute,  such  as  those  between 
district  and  state  control,  between  ad¬ 
ministration  and  teaching,  between  curric¬ 
ulum  and  non-curriculum  activities,  between 
home,  play,  and  school,  are  artificial  and  the 
result  of  an  uncritical  tradition.  Properly 
they  are  subdivisions  of  a  single  function, 
the  function  of  learning.  They  are  differ¬ 
ences  within  a  corporate  unity,  which 
should  make  that  unity  itself  more  effective, 
and  need  never  be  the  grounds  for  conflicts. 
All  of  them  must  be  unified  within  the 
scheme  of  a  finally  efficient  system  of 
public  education.  The  detail  of  applying 
and  illustrating  efficiency  principles  to  make 
them  significant  for  the  whole  scope  of 
school  work  would  of  course  be  arduous. 
But  it  is  perfectly  possible.  And  if  it  were 
done,  the  result  at  least  would  be  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  school  administration  in  terms  of  the 
central  thing  for  which  the  school  exists. 
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Motivating  the  Day*s  W ork. — In  the  pages 
of  this  issue  devoted  to  a  review  of  Bolton’s 
Psychology  reference  is  made  to  the  duty  of 
charging  the  pedogogical  batteries  every 
day  with  a  fresh  supply  of  purposive  energy. 
The  professionals  call  this  motivation.  It 
is  not  a  word  of  long  standing  in  the  arts 
or  sciences.  Krauth-Flemming’s  vocabulary 
of  the  terms  used  in  philosophy  doesn’t  have 
it.  But  it  appears  so  frequently  in  present- 
day  discussion  of  questions  educational  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  it  comes  in  answer  to  a 
long-felt  want.  The  institute  conductors  of 
a  generation  ago  were  conscious  of  it — as 
witness  in  almost  all  their  programs,  their 
talks  upon  “the  why.”  If  I  had  a  dollar 
for  every  time  those  old  worthies  used  to 
say  “you  can’t  see  the  forest  for  the  trees,” 
I  could  retire  to  that  dreamed  of  cottage  with 
the  window  looking  out  upon  the  river  with 
ships.  Arithmetic  or  spelling  so  appeared 
to  engross  the  teacher  that  she  could  not  see 
the  great  objective  toward  which  the 
acquisition  of  these  goods  was  supposed  to 
tend.  A  generation  ago  a  group  of  New 
York  City  principals  were  getting  their 
teachers  to  plan  the  day’s  work  by  writing 
down  an  “aim”  or  two  before  outlining  the 
content  of  the  lesson.  Francis  Parker  was 
urging  on  us  an  imitation  of  Garfield’s  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  teacher:  to  con  the  list  of  our  pupils 
and  decide  upon  some  peculiar  benefit  to  seek 
so  as  to  help  each  one  to  gain  during  the 
day.  Hugo  Munsterberg  was  ridiculing  the 
idea  and  advising  us  not  to  fuss  with  aims 
but  to  go  through  the  course  of  study  and 
leave  the  rest  to  God.  But  motivation  has 
come.  The  amount  of  educational  literature 
upon  why  we  do  this  or  that  is  equal  to  the 
volume  of  directions  as  to  what  we  are  to  do. 
Directors,  supervisors,  superintendents  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  agreed  that  motive  still  needs  to 
be  moved  up  to  an  equality  with  method. 
You  may  still  hear  quoted  in  convention 


speeches  Paul  Hanus’s  charge  that  education 
has  all  sails  set  and  does  not  know  whither 
it  is  going. 

There  are  before  me  twenty-six  programs 
of  Fall  and  Winter  sessions  of  educational 
institutes  and  convocations.  The  number 
of  school  systems  which  begin  with  a  week’s 
work  for  teachers  is  notable.  The  stress 
in  all  the  programs  upon  purposes,  objec¬ 
tives,  aims,  results,  is  universal.  Surprising 
in  every  locality  is  the  recurrence  of  in¬ 
sistence  that  public  schools  are  for  social, 
civic,  political  service.  There  is  in  the 
library  I  frequent  a  shelf  of  new  books  for 
schools.  The  output  of  volumes  on  de¬ 
mocracy  is  amazing.  Extending  my  two 
hands  as  far  as  I  can  1  am  unable  in  that  six- 
foot  expanse  to  reach  the  length  of  the  row. 
There  must  be  a  demand  or  publishers  would 
not  invest  their  money  in  the  printing  of 
them. 

How  soon  the  doctrine  will  permeate  the 
practice  of  the  classroom  is  a  question  to  be 
answered  only  by  a  guess.  Pennsylvania 
by  a  law  passed  with  cooperation  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Sproul  and  former  State  Superintendent 
Finegan  required  the  study  of  the  problems 
of  democracy  in  every  grade  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  highest.  Immediately 
the  schoolmasters  in  convention  appointed 
committees  to  embody  compliance  in  courses 
of  study  for  every  grade.  The  Illinois  legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  law  requiring  that  at  least 
one  hour  each  week  in  every  grade  above  the 
sixth  should  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
representative  government  and  patriotism 
including  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  the  State  and 
Federal  Constitutions.  Three  years  later 
an  investigation  of  sample  school  systems 
showed  a  surprising  indifference  to  the 
requirement  and  evasive  answers  that  these 
things  were  being  taught  “incidentally.” 
This  has  awakened  various  civic  societies, 
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Loyal  Legions,  etc.,  to  get  after  the  school¬ 
masters.  Then  happens  a  curious  repe¬ 
tition  of  history  as  when  the  masters  of  the 
Boston  Schools  fought  Horace  Mann  for 
insisting  that  teachers  must  teach  for  citizen¬ 
ship  as  much  as  for  scholarship.  New 
Jersey  superintendents,  when  their  legisla¬ 
ture  required  the  teaching  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  had  a  peppery  meeting  in  which  some 
resented  the  interference  of  the  law  makers 
with  the  orderly  progress  of  the  schools.  As 
if  we  captains  of  a  merchant  fleet  should  tell 
the  owners  they  must  not  dictate  whither 
we  shall  sail. 

It  is  a  losing  fight.  Teachers’  Colleges, 
as  in  California  where  a  law  requires  each 
applicant  for  a  position  to  show  evidence  of 
taking  courses  in  the  teaching  of  citizenship, 
are  turning  out  a  yearly  troop  of  teachers 
equipped  and  desirous  to  turn  education  into 
a  drive  for  democracy.  Threats  of  reduction 
of  costs  of  education  are  arousing  school 
managers  to  demonstrate  that  public  schools 
really  are  conservers  of  public  safety.  The 
exploded  claim  that  civic  virtue  incidentally 
taught,  is  effective  is  replaced  by  a  decla¬ 
ration  that  we  are  making  it  the  preponder¬ 
ating  purpose  of  the  whole  school  service: 
theory  and  practice,  knowledge,  habit,  and 
intent.  How  motivate  my  lady  literature 
teacher,  my  man  manual  teacher,  my  alge¬ 
bra  advocate,  my  Latin  leader  with  this  idea 
now  concerns  the  head  of  the  school. 

The  Head  Man  s  Conference. — ^The  assem¬ 
bly  of  school  directors  by  states  or  in  national 
conference  has  swung  into  an  extensive 
emphasis  upon  turning  schools  toward  direct 
civic  preparation.  The  battery-charging 
thus  secured  does  carry  back  home  and  dis¬ 
seminate  the  inspiration  into  schools.  Much 
of  it,  also,  never  functions.  When  you  come 
to  examine  works  other  than  educational 
which  are  written  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  organized  service — books  by  H.  B.  Gantt, 
Herbert  Kaufman,  Harrington  Emerson, 
Charles  Going,  Horace  Arnold,  Hugo  Dier- 
ner,  F.  W.  Taylor,  you  find  them  all  stressing 
the  conference  as  necessary  to  provide  for 
ideals  and  revision;  otherwise  stagnation 


and  formalism  are  inevitable.  In  one  large 
city  there  are  two  public  schools  near  to¬ 
gether.  The  pupils  are  of  the  same  sort;  the 
teachers  are  selected  by  the  same  exami¬ 
nation  system.  One  school  is  alive,  alert, 
progressive,  successful.  The  other  is  a 
congress  of  unburied  dead.  The  difference 
is  traceable  directly  to  the  principals.  One 
holds  frequent  conferences  with  teachers  at 
which  he  and  they  emphasize  aims,  theories, 
intents.  The  other  principal  permits  com¬ 
plete  academic  freedom  which  in  this  school 
is  equivalent  to  unabated  laziness. 

How,  when  the  experience  of  other  sys¬ 
tems  whether  commercial,  military  or  what, 
shows  that  presentation,  discussion,  and 
absorption  of  ideals  is  essential  to  progress, 
a  school  manager  can  neglect  this  provision 
as  inexplicable.  It  is  clear  dereliction  of 
duty.  The  dread  of  holding  meetings  of 
teachers  called  by  the  principal  is  a  cowardly 
yielding  to  the  complaints  of  the  unworthy 
who  in  some  schools  are  numerous  enough 
or  cantankerous  enough  to  disturb  a  thin- 
blooded  master.  There  is  need  of  more 
meetings  of  teachers,  not  less.  When  Esta- 
brook  was  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  he  sum¬ 
moned  the  whole  of  us,  faculty  and  students, 
into  assembly  every  morning.  There  we 
heard  each  day  a  short,  sincere,  direct  dis¬ 
course  upon  some  theme  of  high  endeavor, 
illustrated  from  history,  or  homely  experi¬ 
ence,  or  strengthened  by  a  passage  from 
some  great  master  of  life  and  mind.  There 
followed  a  prayer  in  which  a  promise  was 
made  to  God  with  belief  and  fervor  that  we, 
in  whom  the  people  of  the  commonwealth 
reposed  a  solemn  trust,  would  upon  that  day 
and  through  our  lives,  be  faithful  to  our 
duty.  Was  this  worth  while?  It  was  the 
most  worth  while  influence  I  have  ever 
known  in  any  school  in  all  my  fifty-six  years 
of  acquaintance  with  systems  of  education 
of  various  grades.  We  have  laughed  away 
the  college  chapel.  We  have  lost  the  morn¬ 
ing  service  in  the  home.  The  regular  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  faculty  meeting  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  thousands  of  schools.  What 
then?  The  strongest,  most  successful  and 
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efficient  business  organizations  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  perfected  a  system  of  confer¬ 
ences  by  which  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  the 
concern  are  freshened  and  improved  from 
day  to  day.  If  a  school  head  could  gather 
his  colaborers  together  every  morning  and 
would  devote  seven  minutes  to  expounding 
a  text  from  Horace  Mann,  DeWitt  Clinton, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  John 
Dewey,  Francis  Parker,  Charles  Eliot,  El- 
wood  Cubberly,  George  Strayer,  Boyd  Bode, 
Edward  Thorndike,  Martin  O’Shea,  William 
Bagley,  Charles  Judd,  William  Kilpatrick, 
Frank  McMurray,  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Harold 
Rugg,  Lewis  Coffman,  David  Snedden, 
M.  B.  Wilson,  Albert  Winship,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  or  any  other 
who  has  as  whole-heartedly  devoted  his 
talents  to  the  big  mission  of  the  public  school 
he  would  find  it  by  all  odds  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  seven  minutes  of  the  day. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  is  lost.  There’s  a 
law  of  conservation  of  moral  energy  as  well 
as  of  physical.  Discourse  to-day  but  a 
moment  in  concentrated  attention  to  “what 
children  think  of  teachers”;  to-morrow  to 
“why  so  many  say  the  teacher  is  the  hope 
of  the  future  ” ;  then,  to  health ;  to  recreation ; 
to  poise;  to  “a  day  without  gossip”;  to 
“teachability  of  teachers”;  to  sympathy; 
to  “keeping  up  with  the  profession”;  to 
“getting  an  ideal  and  perfecting  it”;  to 
“the  community”;  to  fatigue;  to  variety; 
to  thinking;  to  taking  notes;  to  getting 
children  to  talk  intelligently;  to  play;  to 
reliability.  Take  any  modern  book  on 
teaching  and  select  a  topic  for  seven  minutes* 
conversation.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  a  sneer  or 
a  whine.  Make  your  conferences  voluntary 
if  you  choose.  Work  up  to  the  point  where 
others  than  you  will  treat  a  topic  directly 
without  the  depressing  performance  of 
reading  it  from  a  written  paper.  But  keep 
in,  yourself,  see  that  your  conferences  func¬ 
tion  and  do  not  degenerate  to  formalism. 

Did  you  ever  think  what  an  absurd  thing 
it  is  that  our  people  get  their  patriotic 
enthusiasm  mostly  from  speeches  delivered 
as  pleas  to  elect  somebody  to  office  ?  Their 
appetite  for  large  ideas  surely  should  not  lie 


dormant  only  to  be  awakened  in  war  times 
or  at  election.  Have  you  not  observed  at 
your  own  meetings  of  principals  or  of  super¬ 
intendents  how  the  sincerity  of  some  speaker 
who  gets  to  dilating  upon  the  vital  human 
consideration  of  this  business  touches  a  chord 
and  vibrates  the  real  manhood  of  every  lis¬ 
tener.?  Teachers  have  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness.  The  underbrush  of  a 
hundred  trivialities  confuses  their  vision. 
Their  temptation  to  cynicism  and  contempt 
is  constant.  The  new  ones  bringing  the  high 
ideals  of  their  training  school  into  the  work- 
a-day  field  do  get  smeared  with  suggestions 
from  the  leeches  who  hang  on  to  teaching 
for  their  sustenance  and  befoul  it  with  their 
slime. 

Someone  needs  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
tonic  and  inspiring.  The  teachers’  meeting 
is  for  this  end.  The  principal  is  responsible 
for  its  performing  its  purpose.  It  is  the 
most  valuable  opportunity  he  has. 

Our  Pictures. — Elias  Silverstein,  Principal 
of  the  Jonas  Bronck  Public  School,  New 
York  City,  argues  that  there  is  more  reason 
why  mural  paintings  should  be  a  feature  of 
public  school  architecture  than  that  court 
houses  and  capitols  should  be  beautified  by 
such  means.  Lawyers  and  legislators,  with 
their  minds  pretty  well  hardened  and  not 
capable  of  much  cultural  improvement,  do 
not  give,  he  says,  ats  much  opportunity  for 
the  fine  work  of  art  to  function  ^s  may  be 
secured  for  it  in  the  resorts  of  thousands  of 
children  with  plastic  temperaments  capable 
of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  The  purpose 
of  America,  he  says,  includes,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  Declaration,  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  happiness.  That  is  the  accepted 
purpose  of  painting;  that  is  an  accepted 
purpose  of  the  school.  Why  not,  then, 
instead  of  segregating  the  cities’  art  treas¬ 
ures  in  a  central  museum  or  in  the  sparsely 
frequented  galleries  of  the  well-to-do,  equip 
the  school  houses  with  the  best  mural  art 
that  can  be  secured .? 

To  this  end,  Silverstein  has  had  for  many 
years  a  live  organization  of  citizens  con- 
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tributing  to  the  progressive  ornamentation 
of  their  public  school.  They  were  fortunate 
in  securing  as  a  painter  one  with  a  remark¬ 
able  youthfulness  of  spirit,  William  Clarke 
Rice,  by  whom  most  of  the  Bronck  school 
decorations  were  painted.  He  has  achieved 
a  triumph  in  decorating  this  school  with 
pictures  before  which  the  children  in¬ 
voluntarily  pause  and  talk  together  regard¬ 
ing  the  subjects  depicted.  The  remarkable 
wall  decorations  are  splendid  representations 
of  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  locality  of 
the  school.  Bronck’s  negotiations  with  the 
Indians,  varied  incidents  in  Indian  life,  all 
backed  by  delicious  landscape,  make  the 
walls  of  this  remarkable  school  glow  with 
delight. 

In  the  frieze  around  the  school  library 
Rice  has  indulged  in  a  marvelous  revel 
of  youthful  memories.  The  characters  of 
literature,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  boys  and 


girls,  speak  from  the  walls  of  this  room; 
their  names  are  worked  into  the  decorative 
scheme  so  that  the  mural  becomes  a  fasci¬ 
nating  textbook. 

Every  live  New  York  public  school  has 
now  the  appetite  for  murals.  The  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  mural  painting,  as 
compared  with  the  framed  picture  hung 
upon  the  walls,  appeals  to  everyone.  It 
gives  a  feeling  of  permanence  and  worth 
to  the  school  building  which  no  easily  re¬ 
movable  decoration  can  secure.  Phila¬ 
delphia  schools  are  securing  mural  paintings; 
Illinois  cities  are  in  line.  Greenfield,  Ohio, 
through  the  generosity  of  Edward  McClain, 
has  a  high  school  and  art  gallery  combined. 
Indications  are  that  the  next  ten  years 
will  see  the  American  public  preferring 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  mural  paint¬ 
ings  in  schools  rather  than  in  other  public 
places. 


A  Correction: 

In  the  October  issue  it  was  stated  that 
Miss  Ida  E.  Housman,  author  of  “Tenure 


Once  More,”  is  a  teacher  in  the  Hoboken 
Night  School.  Miss  Housman  teaches  in 
the  Hoboken  High  School. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS*  OFFICIAL  REVIEW 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


[By  arrangement  between  this  magazine  and  the  department  of  superintendence,  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  presents  each  month  announcements  and  news  furnished  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  S.  D.  Shankland,  secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C.] 


The  tentative  program  outlined  for  the 
Fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  in  Cincinnati, 
beginning  Saturday,  February  21st,  and 
ending  Thursday,  February  26th,  is  as 
follows : 

Saturday  evening — National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Music  Hall 
Sunday  afternoon — Annual  Vesper  Service, 
Music  Hall 

Monday  morning — Public  Session,  Department 
of  Superintendence,  Music  Hall 
Monday  afternoon — Allied  Departments,  hotel 
ball  rooms 

Monday  evening — Public  Session,  Department 
of  Superintendence,  Music  Hall 
T uesday  morning — Executive  Session,  members 
only.  Department  of  Superintendence,  and 
certain  Allied  Departments,  Music  Hall  and 
hotel  ball  rooms 

Tuesday  afternoon — Allied  Departments,  hotel 
ball  rooms 

Tuesday,  5  P.M. — State  and  Department 
Dinners,  hotel  ball  rooms 
Tuesday,  8  P.M. — National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Music  Hall 
Wednesday  morning — Public  Session,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  Music  Hall 
Wednesday  afternoon — Allied  Departments, 
hotel  ball  rooms 

Wednesday  evening — College  Dinners 
Thursday  morning — Meetings,  topic  groups, 
Department  of  Superintendence,  hotel  ball 
rooms. 

Thursday  afternoon — Public  Session,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  Music  Hall 
Thursday  evening — Closing  Public  Session, 
Department  of  Superintendence,  Music  Hall 

The  National  Council  of  Education  has 
scheduled  meetings  for  the  afternoons  of 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  The 


President  is  J.  M.  Gwinn,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  San  Francisco,  California,  and  the 
secretary,  Adelaide  S.  Baylor,  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Education  always 
has  a  fine  schedule  of  meetings.  There  will 
be  no  exception  to  this  rule  at  Cincinnati, 
Macy  Campbell,  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  is  president,  and  Mabel 
Carney,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  is  secretary. 

The  City  Training  School  Section  holds 
four  half-day  sessions.  Monday  afternoon, 
Tuesday  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
Wednesday  afternoon  are  the  dates  selected. 
The  meetings  will  probably  be  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
L.  A.  Pechstein,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  is  president.  Frank 
W.  Smith,  State  Normal  School,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Curriculum  again. — ^The  Commission  on 
the  Curriculum  is  responsible  for  the  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  program,  with  Chairman  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Broome  as  presiding  officer.  Ballot 
boxes  for  election  of  officers  will  be  open  from 
11:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.,  Wednesday.  The 
evening  of  Wednesday  is  reserved  for  college 
dinners. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Education 
has  for  the  topic  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
“Achievement  Tests  for  Public  School 
Shops.’*  Wednesday  afternoon  the  De¬ 
partment  will  consider  the  final  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  formation  of  the  National 
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Council  for  Vocational  Education.  John 
N.  Greer,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  presi¬ 
dent,  writes  that  some  very  fine  things  are 
being  gathered  together  for  the  convention 
in  the  line  of  achievement  tests  in  manual 
training  work.  J.  D.  Blackwell,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  is  secretary. 

The  National  Council  of  Primary  Edu¬ 
cation  holds  its  annual  luncheon  and  meeting 
at  Hotel  Gibson  on  Tuesday.  This  will  be 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  Primary  Council.  By  an  interesting 
coincidence  the  first  meeting  was  also  held 
at  Hotel  Gibson  in  Cincinnati.  Ella  Vic¬ 
toria  Dobbs  is  chairman. 

The  Council  of  Kindergarten  Supervisors 
and  Training  Teachers  have  a  dinner  Tues¬ 
day  evening  and  a  general  session  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  Ella  Ruth  Boyce,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  is  chairman  and  Allene  Seton, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  secretary. 

On  Wednesday  evening  dinners  have  been 
scheduled  at  Hotel  Gibson  by  Columbia 
University  and  New  York  University,  and 
at  Hotel  Sinton  by  Chicago  University. 

The  Commission  on  the  Curriculum  met 
at  headquarters  in  Washington  on  October 
24th  and  25th.  Encouraging  reports  of 
collection  and  analysis  of  research  studies 
in  the  field  of  the  elementary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  were  received  from  the  numerous 
subcommittees.  The  chairmen  of  these  sub¬ 
committees  are: 

Arithmetic — Guy  M.  Wilson,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Drawing  and  Art  Appreciation — Leon  L. 
Winslow,  Director  of  Art,  Department  of 
Education,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Elementary  Science — Elliot  R.  Downing,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  School 
ofEducation,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Health  and  Physical  Education — ^Thomas  D. 
Wood,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City. 
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Home  Economics — Henrietta  Calvin,  Director 
of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Industrial  Arts — F.  G.  Bonser,  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

Language  and  Composition — W.  W.  Charters, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Music — Carl  E.  Seashore,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Penmanship — Frank  N.  Freeman,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Reading — William  S.  Gray,  Dean,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Social  Studies — Harold  Rugg,TeachersCollege, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Spelling — Ernest  Horn,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Working  with  each  of  these  subcommittee 
chairmen  are  from  four  to  six  specialists  in 
each  one  of  the  subject  courses,  so  that  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  subcommittees  in¬ 
cludes  over  fifty  outstanding  educators. 
The  1925  Yearbook  will  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  pieces  of  cooperative  effort  that  has 
ever  been  achieved  in  the  field  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  curriculum. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  and  summary 
of  outstanding  research  studies,  the  Year¬ 
book  will  include  statements  of  general 
principles  for  differentiation  of  curricula 
to  meet  both  community  and  individual 
needs,  to  be  prepared  by  practical  school 
people  who  have  been  working  on  these  two 
very  important  curriculum  problems.  How 
Superintendents  and  Course-of-Study  Com¬ 
mittees  can  Best  Use  Research  Studies’*  will 
be  the  subject  of  an  especially  interesting 
chapter.  The  members  of  the  commission 
on  the  Curriculum  have  assumed  personal 
responsibility  for  this  chapter. 

The  Educational  Research  Service  is  already 
a  going  concern.  The  following  cities  have 
made  their  $25  subscriptions:  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  Berkeley,  California;  Long  Beach, 
California;  Denver,  Colorado;  New  Britain, 
Connecticut;  Wallingford,  Connecticut;  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware;  Orlando,  Florida;  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois;  Moline,  Illinois;  Anderson, 
Indiana;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  South  Bend, 
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Indiana;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Topeka,  Kan¬ 
sas;  Hagerstown,  Maryland;  Lowell,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Malden,  Massachusetts;  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts;  Somerville,  Massachusetts; 
Detroit,  Michigan;  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan; 
Highland  Park,  Michigan;  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey;  Irvington,  New  Jersey;  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey;  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Buffalo, 
New  York;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  and  Homestead,  Pennsylvania.  So 
far,  subscribers  have  received  these  helps: 
(i)  Vote  of  expert  opinion  as  to  the  most 
helpful  books  on  general  curriculum  prob¬ 
lems;  (2)  Salary  distribution  tables  showing 
actual  salaries  paid  classroom  teachers  and 
administrators  in  cities  of  varying  population 
groups;  (3)  Study  of  the  Metal  Industries 
in  Cincinnati,  prepared  especially  for  high 
school  pupils;  (4)  Yearbook,  The  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Curriculum;  (5)  Yearbook,  The 
Status  and  Professional  Activities  of  the 
Elementary  School  Principal;  (6)  The  Grade 
Principal  System  in  the  Detroit  High 
Schools;  (7)  Research  and  other  bulletins  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  and 
(8)  A  review  of  educational  articles  in  recent 
lay  magazines.  In  addition,  special  services 
have  been  rendered  for  individual  sub¬ 
scribers. 

A  salary  inquiry  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Division  of  Research  at  the  request  of 
a  number  of  superintendents  of  schools. 
It  will  result  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  salary  situation  for  1924-25  and  will 
make  available  data  comparable  to  that 
issued  by  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  two  years  ago  in  Teachers*  Salaries  and 
Salary  Trends  in  192^.  Special  tabulations 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  cities  will 
be  available  without  cost  to  subscribers  for 
the  Educational  Research  Service.  Other 
cities  may  procure  them  for  the  cost  of 
preparation.  Twenty-seven  hundred  ques¬ 
tionnaires  have  been  sent  out  to  every 
city  of  over  2,500  population.  The  data 
when  tabulated  will  represent  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  studies  of  teachers* 
salaries  that  has  yet  been  made.  As  an 


incidental  benefit  it  is  expected  that  this 
study  will  relieve  superintendents  of  schools 
from  the  necessity  of  filling  out  unofficial 
salary  questionnaires  from  other  sources. 

The  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  works  closely  and  harmoniously 
with  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
Their  Third  Yearbook,  The  Status  and 
Professional  Activities  of  the  Elementary 
School  Principal,  contains  a  store  of  worth¬ 
while  information.  The  superintendent  of 
one  of  our  largest  city  school  systems  who 
received  a  copy  of  this  Yearbook  through 
his  subscription  to  the  Educational  Research 
Service  wrote  as  follows:  “I  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  keep  my  hands  off  this  book. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
contributions  to  professional  literature  I 
have  seen  in  some  time.** 

S.  D.  Shankland,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence,  was  a 
speaker  on  the  program  of  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers  Association  at  Topeka,  October 
i6th,  and  at  Hutchinson,  October  17th. 
The  Executive  Committee  some  time  ago 
authorized  him  to  take  part  in  State  meetings 
when  possible.  Among  the  States  so  visited 
are  Maine,  Alabama,  Ohio,  and  Virginia. 
He  has  also  spoken  at  a  number  of  city  and 
sectional  meetings. 

The  Division  of  Research  has  just  issued 
two  new  bulletins.  Volume  II,  No.  3, 
“Teacher  Retirement  Allowances,**  and 
Volume  II,  No.  4,  “Facts  on  the  Public 
School  for  American  Education  Week.** 
The  bulletin  on  teacher  retirement  allowances 
brings  together  the  outstanding  material 
that  has  resulted  from  the  Association*s 
recent  work  in  the  teacher  retirement  field. 
It  includes  the  1924  report  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  on  Retirement  Analysis. 
Other  material  valuable  to  those  interested 
in  teacher  retirement  has  been  added  to  the 
report.  As  the  bulletin  stands,  it  brings 
together  in  brief  compass  the  most  pertinent 
and  practical  material  that  has  yet  been 
made  available  for  those  responsible  for 
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retirement  legislation.  The  Iowa  State 
Teachers  Association  has  already  ordered 
10,000  copies  of  this  bulletin. 

The  Bulletiny  “Facts  on  the  Public  School 
for  American  Education  Week,”  answers 
such  timely  questions  as  the  following: 
“What’s  right  with  the  public  schools?” 
“How  to  strengthen  the  public  schools  and 
can  we  afford  it?”  It  also  offers  many  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  observance  of  American 
Education  Week  and  includes  a  review  of 
how  the  week  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
Nation  in  1923. 

Seeing  is  believing. — ^The  exhibits  in  the 
Music  Hall  at  Cincinnati  are  to  be  a  distinct 
feature  of  a  convention  which  will  empha¬ 
size  the  finer  things  in  education.  A  display 
of  the  creative  work  of  children  in  fine  arts 
will  give  ocular  proof  of  recent  progress 
in  the  schools  in  this  country.  Side  by  side 
with  the  work  of  American  children  will  be 
the  Cizek  exhibition  from  the  State  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Vienna,  Austria.  It  will 
include  studies  in  rhythmic  expression  by 
older  pupils,  paintings,  drawings,  wood 
cuts,  plastics  and  embroideries.  No  better 
assurance  of  the  practical  worth  of  the  fine 
arts  exhibit  need  be  given  than  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Mr.  William  H.  Vogel,  art 
authority  of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools, 
will  assume  its  personal  direction.  Mr. 
Vogel’s  experience  in  connection  with  the 
building  exhibits  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  Chicago  and  Cleveland, 
as  well  as  his  broad  acquaintance  in  the 
field  of  fine  arts,  equip  him  for  so  exacting  a 
task.  Art  with  the  view  to  practical  service 
to  the  community,  not  to  self,  will  have  a 
place  also.  Posters  showing  participation 
of  schools  in  movements  for  civic  betterment 
are  desired  from  all  who  have  something  to 
contribute. 

Platoonery, — ^The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  will  furnish  an  exhibit  of  the  much 
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debated  work-study-play  plan.  It  will 
represent  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problems  of  the  platoon  school.  This 
exhibit  will  be  in  Music  Hall.  The  Bureau 
will  hold  a  conference  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  Hotel  Gibson,  and  its  annual  dinner  in 
the  same  place  Tuesday  evening. 

Other  exhibits. — ^The  showing  of  materials 
and  activities  closely  related  to  schools,  and 
of  school  equipment,  will  be  unusually 
attractive.  The  physical  layout  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  ideal.  One  roof  covers  all  the  ex¬ 
hibits  and  the  general  meeting.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  are  intended  as  a  help  to  convention 
visitors.  No  feature  of  the  meeting  is  more 
productive  of  inspiration  and  practical 
suggestion.  To  miss  the  exhibits  will  be  a 
loss  to  any  superintendent  of  schools. 

Play  ball! — ^As  these  lines  are  written  the 
seventh  and  last  game  of  the  World  Series 
is  in  progress.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
enthusiasts  can  be  accommodated  in  Griffith 
Stadium.  The  mechanical  genius  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Education 
Association  has  rigged  up  a  radio  on  the 
fourth  floor  and  is  giving  reports  play  by 
play  for  those  of  us  who  have  no  tickets. 
It  is  the  ninth  inning  with  the  score  tied. 
The  pitchers  who  were  expected  to  win  to¬ 
day  have  tried  and  gone  out  one  by  one. 
Report  comes  that  Walter  Johnson,  brave 
old  veteran  with  stout  heart  but  arm  weary 
with  pitching  a  heart-breaking  game  only 
two  days  ago  and  with  eighteen  long  cam¬ 
paigns  behind,  is  to  make  the  final  effort. 
Here  is  a  living  example  for  classes  in 
character  education,  a  man  of  clean  life  and 
high  ideals  who  has  placed  the  welfare  of  his 
team  and  regard  for  his  friends  above  his  own 
interests.  Win  or  lose,  his  career  is  an 
inspiration  for  youth.  The  crowd  around 
the  radio  are  wildly  screaming.  The  im¬ 
possible  has  come  true — ^Johnson  has  won  at 
last.  Truth  is,  indeed,  stranger  than  fiction. 
This  is  a  good  place  to  end  the  story.  We 
are  going  to  celebrate. 
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“Jim”  Greenwood,  Kansas  City’s  in¬ 
comparable  superintendent  of  schools  hardly 
ever  talked  with  you  without  asking: 
“what  educational  book  are  you  reading  this 
year?”  David  Kelly  of  Binghamton  has  a 
similar  habit.  I  can  remember  when  it  was 
a  sign  of  good  breeding  to  talk  about  books. 
A  teacher  in  Harrisburg  introduced  me  to 
Dr.  Osier’s  inspired  essays;  Albert  Winship 
brought  me  to  the  joy  of  reading  the  Life  of 
Pasteur.  I  should  like  to  render  similar 
service  to  any  one  who  cares  to  listen  to  an 
opinion  of  the  professional  volumes  that  are 
coming  from  the  educational  press.  I  am 
not  attempting  a  critical  evaluation  of  these 
works.  I  am  selecting  only  those  that  I  like 
and  telling  you  what  the  likable  things  in 
them  are. 

Without  the  Whine. — Older  men  remember 
the  confessions  of  inferiority  with  which 
teachers  diluted  their  discussions  of  their 
calling.  Bardeen’s  Teaching  as  a  Business^ 
issued  twenty  years  ago,  might  have  well 
been  entitled  “Why  not  to  go  in.”  Now 
comes  a  cheerful  book,'  with  the  right 
atmosphere.  An  Introduction  to  Teaching 
presents  you  to  the  calling  as  to  a  desirable 
acquaintance.  “Meet  our  friend.  Teaching, 
a  fascinating  companion.”  The  first  chapter 
is  worth  using  as  an  opening  reading  by  the 
principal  for  every  teacher’s  conference  he 
calls.  It  anal5r2es  the  attractiveness  of 
teaching;  cites  the  tonic  influence  of  assoc¬ 
iation  with  growing  minds;  shows  the  in¬ 
evitable  mental  growth  of  any  one  who 
teaches;  honestly  enumerates  the  rewards 
that  will  not  be  derived  from  this  pursuit; 
and  summarizes  the  satisfactions  of  this 
business  in  a  way  that  will  convince  most 
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teachers  that  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
account  of  the  calling  they  are  in. 

In  their  chapter  “What  Is  Teaching?” 
the  authors  have  collected  and  arranged  a 
most  interesting  succession  of  quotations 
from  authorities  past  and  present  resulting 
in  the  conclusion  that  teaching  is  the  art  not 
merely  of  imparting  knowledge  but  of 
stimulating  and  guiding  learning  so  that  the 
taught  will  control  his  behavior  in  conduct. 
On  this  fundamental  thesis  the  book  brings 
into  orderly  and  convincing  arrangement 
the  multitudinous  offices  which  the  school 
performs.  I  cannot  imagine  any  teacher 
perusing  these  pages  without  a  satisfying 
enjoyment  in  realizing  this  supreme  import¬ 
ance  and  worth  in  “the  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe.”  The  entire 
work  is  permeated  with  the  flavor  of  civic 
service.  Public  schools  are  paid  for  by  the 
entire  community.  They  ‘  are  not  the 
property  or  agents  of  parents  but  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  community  activity  obligated 
to  improve  the  social,  political,  conduct. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  all  the  studies, 
must  be  intelligently  directed  toward  the 
social  ideals.  Democracy  means  control  by 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  efficiency  of  a  democracy  is  dependent 
upon  the  number  and  quality  of  ideals  that 
are  common  to  all  its  citizens.  This  thesis 
animates  every  chapter.  The  treatment  of 
practical  arts  involves  the  social  question  of 
the  estrangement  of  master  and  workman. 
The  discussion  of  cultural  studies  develops 
the  inadequacy  of  the  scholastic  idea  of 
culture  to  satisfy  a  democracy.  The  Bagley 
flavor  is  particularly  satisfying  in  the 
discussion  of  “mind  and  its  development” 
and  of  “individual  capacities.”  His  sym¬ 
pathy  with  us  common  folks  who  have  to 
work  hard  to  get  our  mental  products  is 
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refreshingly  human  and  is  supported  by  clear 
reasoning  that  brings  us  real  comfort. 
You  will  enjoy  especially  the  disquisition  on 
“personal  qualifications  for  teaching”  which 
proceeds  from  your  personal  appearance 
through  your  social  intelligence  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  your  sterling  virtue  of  loyalty  to 
your  principal,  superintendent,  board,  and 
community.  The  questions,  exercises,  and 
problems  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  often 
startlingly  personal  and  penetrative.  They 
search  your  value  or  worthlessness  to  the 
community  which  pays  your  wages.  This 
book  opens  with  the  declaration  that 
teaching  is  fascinating,  when  you  have  read 
it  through,  a  decidedly  easy  and  pleasant 
task,  you  will  say.  Q.  E.  D. 

Democracy  the  Irresistible. — John  Simpson 
Penman  has  presented  an  offering^  character¬ 
ized  by  timeliness,  interest,  simplicity,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  workmanship  of  real  charm.  Its 
enthusiasm  indicated  in  the  emphatic  word 
of  the  title  is  nowhere  effusive.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  stampede  you  by  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  usual  meaning  of  democ¬ 
racy  as  accepted  by  Bryce,  Lecky,  and 
Maine,  a  form  of  government  by  the  people, 
is  agreed  to.  The  story  of  democracy’s 
beginning  in  the  modern  world  and  its 
condition  in  this  present,  constitutes  the 
book.  Inevitably  you  are  taken  through 
familiar  scenes;  Cromwell’s  administration, 
colonial  conventions,  continental  congresses, 
presidential  terms.  You  see  them  in  a  new 
light.  You  view  them  as  promoting  or 
destroying  the  participation  of  the  people  in 
the  management  of  their  common  affairs. 
This  weaving  of  familiar  threads  into  a  new 
pattern  gives  a  peculiar  charm.  Facts 
which  denatured  history  has  glozed, — 
Hamilton’s  aristocratic  propositions.  New 
England  proposals  to  secede,  questionable 
conduct  of  the  United  States  Bank,  Paine’s 
value  as  a  pamphleteer,  get,  here,  un¬ 
prejudiced  attention,  judicial  appraisal. 
McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson,  are  very 

>The  IiTMiatiblc  Movement  of  Democracy. — By  John 
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much  alive  in  these  pages  and  are  gauged,  as 
are  all  the  men  and  measures  of  this  book, 
by  the  yard  stick  of  rule  by  the  people  or 
rule  by  a  group. 

Innumerable  and  interesting  lines  of 
influence  from  the  American  to  the  French 
Revolution  are  brought  to  light.  Lafay¬ 
ette’s  perusal  of  the  American  Declaration 
so  fired  his  spirit  that  he  made  immediate 
decision  to  offer  his  services  to  the  new 
nation.  Returning  he  hung  two  picture 
frames  in  his  house.  One  contains  the 
Declaration;  the  other,  empty,  awaits  a 
similar  pronouncement  by  the  people  of 
France.  Louis,  Necker,  Sieyes,  Mirabeau, 
Doctor  Guillotine,  pass  by  divested  of  none 
of  the  romance  of  their  day  but  here  cast  as 
characters  of  the  epic  drama,  democracy. 
The  excesses  of  the  Terror  are  not  permitted 
to  impugn  the  principles  for  which  the 
democrats  undertook  the  French  reform. 
The  distinction  between  the  tyranny  of 
demagogues  and  rule  for  the  general  good  is 
illuminated  so  often  in  these  pages  that  it 
may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  main  designs 
of  the  book.  Through  consulates,  empires, 
and  republics  the  ups  and  downs  of  French 
democracy  are  traced  in  a  story  as  exciting 
as  a  novel. 

For  the  British  part  Mr.  Penman  makes  a 
start  with  Wilkes  in  1763.  The  reciprocal 
effects  of  American  and  English  popular 
movements  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
are  portrayed  in  no  less  animated  a  narrative 
than  in  the  author’s  treatment  of  the 
French  development.  This  interest,  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  advances  down  to  the 
present,  makes  this  book  a  real  reward  to 
every  American  schoolmaster  who  performs 
the  duty  of  equipping  himself  with  our 
greatest  present  necessity,  knowledge  of 
democracy.  For  by  law  and  by  public- 
school  doctrine  we  are  obligated  to  make 
preparation  for  self  government,  the  chief 
end  of  our  service,  Mr.  Penman’s  book 
supplies  a  prime  equipment  for  this  task. 
It  is  nutritive  food  for  every  American 
teacher.  His  next  contribution  ought  to  be 
a  text  for  boys  and  girls  preparing  them  for 
their  big  duty:  democracy. 
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For  Teachers  in  IQ24. — Milton  Potter, 
superintendent  of  Milwaukee  public  schools, 
warns  us  of  the  danger  of  keeping  school  as  a 
glass  aquarium  of  tepid  water  for  our  little 
goldfish  who  must  soon  find  themselves  in 
the  baffling  currents  of  the  stream  of  life. 
Here  comes  another  book^  which  substitutes 
social  service  for  scholarship,  the  standard 
aim  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Democracy  is  the  goal  of  civilization.  Society 
has  been  attempting  it  from  the  beginning.  It 
cannot  be  complete  until  all  are  trained  to  co¬ 
operative  self  government.  Education  and  democ¬ 
racy  are  indissolubly  bound  together.  More 
democracy  means  more  education:  more  edu¬ 
cation  means  more  democracy.  A  real  democ¬ 
racy  cannot  exist  without  universal  education. 
Universal  education  cannot  be  obtained  except  in 
a  democracy.  Education  must  be  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.  The  American 
public  school  is  the  laboratory  of  democracy, 
established  and  controlled  by  society  to  maintain 
society’s  stability  and  progress.  That  American 
schools  must  conform  to  democratic  ideals  is  a 
platitude.  But  other,  older  aims  still  interfere. 
The  main  purpose  must  be  to  train  the  human 
output  to  execute  the  formal  and  informal  duties 
of  citizenship  and  carry  the  burdens  of  political 
responsibilities.  These  are  the  fundamentals. 
The  feelings  and  habits  to  be  engendered  by 
school  must  be  a  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
a  desire  to  serve  the  general  welfare,  a  habit  of 
acting  for  the  general  good.  Democracy  is 
advancing.  The  educational  purposes  of  twenty 
years  ago  will  not  do,  now.  Education  is  the 
only  rational  means  of  social  progress.  Democ¬ 
racy  and  education  will  rise  or  sink  together. 
The  mass  of  mankind  is  unfit  for  democracy. 
School  must  bring  mankind  to  a  fitness  to  possess 
the  people’s  rightful  inheritance.  Upon  you 
the  public-school  teachers  of  America  rests  the 
responsibility  of  spreading  the  ideals  on  which 
the  growth  of  democracy  depends  throughout  the 
years  that  are  to  come.  Reading  will  not  do  it, 
nor  spelling,  nor  any  subject,  even  civics,  in  the 
course  of  study.  Education  is  a  tool  that  may 
serve  any  master,  good  or  evil.  It  has  set  the 
priests  of  Egypt  above  the  common  people.  It 
has  not  prevented  war.  But  it  is  the  spirit,  the 
purpose,  the  aim,  that  counts.  Democracy  will 
not  come  as  a  by-product  of  Latin  or  algebra  or 

>An  Introduction  to  Education. — By  Gborgb  Willab.d 
Fbasibb  and  WiNnBLO  Abmbntbout.  Scott  Foriman  &  Co.  274 
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grammar  or  typewriting.  What  avails  is  not  the 
subjects  that  are  taught,  but  the  direction  your 
spirits  give  to  them. 

On  this  doctrine  Frasier,  who  is  president 
of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers*  College,  and 
Armentrout,  who  is  director  of  its  training 
schools,  have  composed  their  guide  book.  It 
is  well  done.  It  holds  a  mirror  up  to  the 
teacher  himself  that  he  may  see  what  makes 
him  fail,  what  makes  him  succeed.  Without 
philosophy  and  without  conception  of  the 
broad  purposes  of  his  calling  he  will  be  a 
hired  man;  with  them,  an  artist,  a  member 
of  a  profession.  The  book’s  treatment  of 
old  theories  of  education,  its  repudiation 
of  monarchial  products  and  substitution 
of  the  democratic  aim,  is  fine.  Its  definite 
descriptions  of  the  ways  schools  do  com¬ 
munity  service  is  complete  and  up  to 
1924.  You  find  illuminating  appraisals 
of  what  a  teacher  is,  what  his  children 
are,  what  they  should  be  trained  to  be, 
how  this  is  done,  how  the  results  are  meas¬ 
ured,  what  the  primary,  junior,  and  high 
schools  are  particularly  for,  and  how 
they  are  made  properly  to  perform  their 
function.  It  is  complete,  it  is  simple,  it  is 
workable,  for  six  different  teachers  used  it 
in  manuscript  form  teaching  it  to  normal 
college  freshmen  and  submitted  suggestions 
to  the  authors  for  final  revision  before  the 
volume  went  to  press.  Furthermore,  there 
is  not  a  dull  page  in  it. 

The  Essence  Percolating. — Now  comes 
another  Westerner,  John  Almack^  associate 
professor  of  education  in  Leland  Stanford 
University,  reminding  us  that  the  education 
given  to  us  older  ones  should  not  be  put 
upon  the  children  of  to-day.  Why  not? 
**  Because,”  as  Cubberley,  the  editor  of  this 
series  says  in  his  stirring  introduction, 
“the  changes  in  the  character  of  society  have 
made  a  new  world.  The  interdependence  of 
race  to  race  to-day  is  as  intimate  as  the 
acquaintance  of  two  neighboring  shires 
used  to  be. 

‘Education  for  Citixenship. — By  JoBif  C.  Almack,  Haughtan 
Mifflin  Co.  287  pages. 
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The  American  nation  selected  the  school  as  the 
means  of  preserving  and  improving  democracy. 
School  of  other  days  cannot  fulfill  this  function. 
It  has  disappointed  its  proponents.  Our  im¬ 
perfect  democracy  has  failed  to  bring  the  nation 
to  that  tranquility,  happiness,  and  justice  which 
the  fathers  expected.  The  hope  of  democracy 
will  not  be  abandoned.  We  shall  try  new  and 
better  means  to  realize  it.  Knowledge  of  political 
machinery  has  failed  to  give  us  honest  politics. 
Incidental  training  has  failed.  The  public  school 
must  make  politics  its  main  business  and  not  a  side 
issue.  Real  civic  training  cannot  be  obtained  as  a 
by-product  of  scholastic  exercises.  The  function 
of  the  public  school  is  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  for 
citizenship  training  to  which  principal,  teachers, 
classrooms,  assembly,  playgrounds,  everything, 
contribute.  This  new  conception  of  the  school 
has  dawned  upon  us.  We  are  reorganizing  on 
this  basis:  A  number  of  states  have  enacted 
laws  requiring  teachers  to  be  trained  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  conception.  California  requires 
every  candidate  for  any  type  of  teachers’  certi¬ 
ficate  to  offer  evidence  of  having  had  a  course  in 
plans  and  methods  aad  procedures  by  which 
citizens  may  be  trained  in  their  civic  and  moral 
duties. 

Accordingly  Professor  Almack  throws 
away  the  old  expectation  that  reading, 
writing,  algebra,  and  Latin,  faithfully  taught 
and  studied,  will  produce  a  good  man  and 
citizen.  He  says  “The  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  show  that  good  citizenship  is  the  goal 
of  all  public  school  organization  and  the 
teaching  for  which  the  community  is  taxed.” 
This  is  in  accord  with  the  Revolution. 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Franklin,  Monroe,  Clinton,  Stevens,  Web¬ 
ster,  argued  for  this.  You  may  tax  all 
the  people  to  educate  the  children  pro¬ 
vided  the  education  is  directed  toward 
community  benefit;  the  preservation  and 
perfection  of  our  common  welfare.  A 
century  of  public  schooling  in  America  has 
shown  more  of  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
methods  of  education  for  education’s  sake 
than  to  make  it  a  direct  service  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  democracy.  Almack  recognizes 
this  but  with  singular  skill  he  proceeds 
through  the  current  contents  of  American 
courses  of  study  and  instead  of  sweeping 


them  out  and  substituting  exercises  par¬ 
ticularly  planned  for  training  the  citizen, 
he  indicates  how  what  we  are  now  doing 
should  be  made  to  train  the  civic  habits 
required.  Had  he  done  otherwise  his  book 
would  have  gone  on  the  shelf  with  the  long 
line  of  treatises  on  what  education  ought  to 
be.  As  it  is  he  has  given  us  an  intensely 
practical  handbook  of  democracy  which 
makes  the  days  work  of  real  patriotic  service 
seem  so  natural  and  attractive  that  the  school 
whose  teachers  read  this  engaging  volume 
will  find  itself  in  the  midst  of  abundant 
opportunities  for  Americanizing  itself.  The 
author  shows  the  civil  values  of  our  common- 
school  program,  and  how  these  values  may 
be  realized.  He  indicates  how  we  may 
make  the  organization  of  the  school  con¬ 
tribute  to  citizenship.  He  shows  the  satis¬ 
faction  derived  from  enlarging  the  social 
sciences  but  calms  the  stand-pat  schoolman 
by  an  excellent  chapter  upon  realizing  civic 
values  from  the  regular  school  subjects. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  moral  foundation  of 
citizenship,  Almack  dismisses  the  mushy 
assertion  that  the  best  way  to  teach  morality 
is  by  the  indirect  method.  This  is  drivel. 
If  we  want  the  children  taught  to  read  we 
teach  them  to  read;  we  do  the  same  as  to 
spelling,  writing,  figuring,  everything  we 
want  them  to  have.  No  one  considers 
morality  less  important.  To  abandon  it  to 
such  occasions  when  it  incidentally  may  be 
considered  is  a  sign  of  laziness  or  fear.  At 
least,  says  the  author,  two  quarter-hour 
periods  each  week  should  be  devoted  to 
morals  and  made  so  pertinent  as  to  escape 
boredom.  Generosity,  courage,  patriotism, 
loyalty,  honesty,  clean  thought  and  speech, 
humanity,  courtesy,  moral  problems,  are  so 
important  that  the  objective  case  or  the 
height  of  Fujiyama  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  them.  They  need  a  time  in  the 
school  program  and  a  supervisor  seeing  that 
the  teacher  is  teaching  them. 

Democracy  and  Religion. — Doctor  Hauser^ 
sees  the  necessity  of  moral  education 
as  so  essential  to  a  complete  training  for 

^Latent  Relisious  Resources  in  Public  School  Education. 
— By  C.  A.  Hausbr.  The  Heidelberg  Press,  Philsdelphis.  320 
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democracy  that  he  writes  a  book  on  the 
correlation  of  the  work  of  public-school 
teachers  and  of  the  church-school  teachers. 
They  have  worked  independently.  Present 
conditions  make  their  mutual  isolation 
intolerable.  We  are  in  a  world  crisis. 
Education  has  to  turn  from  emphasis  on 
skill  to  stress  on  conduct.  This  means 
morals.  Church  is  shifting  from  creed  to 
deed.  Distinctions  between  religious  and 
secular  are  disappearing.  The  gulf  between 
the  preacher  and  the  teacher  is  narrowing 
every  day.  School  has  turned  from  scholar¬ 
ship  as  a  goal  and  addressed  itself  to  the 
training  of  worthy  citizens.  To  this  end  the 
church  is  directing  its  energies.  The  schools 
emphasize  character  in  a  democracy;  the 
church,  character  in  a  Christian  community. 
The  Church’s  neglect  of  the  public  school 
curriculum  has  resulted  in  enormous  waste. 
The  public  school  lays  a  foundation  upon 
which  religion  can  further  build  its  structure. 
The  moral  note  is  struck  more  clearly  and 
frequently  than  it  use  to  be.  It  has  become 
one  of  the  chief  objectives  in  public-school 
procedure.  In  common  schools  religious 
elements  must  be  limited.  So  the  church 
school  must  step  in,  lay  hold  of  the  thinking 
set  in  motion  by  the  day  schools  and 
motivate  the  instruction  with  religious 
relationship. 

Religious  educators  admit  the  fact  of  an 
enormous  waste  in  their  field.  Limited  time 
is  one  cause;  untrained  teachers,  another. 
Week-day  religious  education  with  more 
time  and  better-trained  teachers  has  come. 
Practically  all  the  Protestant  denominations 
have  united  into  one  religious  education 
society  to  stand  for  church  schools  as  the 
National  Education  Association  functions 
for  public  schools.  One  of  its  big  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  correlate  with  the  public-school 
accomplishment.  Public  school  children 
coming  to  the  church  school  bristle  with 
points  with  which  the  church-school  teacher 
might  well  make  contact.  But  there  is 
almost  an  entire  neglect  of  using  in  the 
religious  teaching  this  content  of  day- 
classroom  instruction.  The  religious  teacher 
is  too  often  led  by  the  motive  only  to  please 


or  to  attract  attention  rather  than  to  edu¬ 
cate.  The  average  church  teacher  doesn’t 
know  what  the  public  schools  have  given 
her  pupils. 

The  church  teachers  must  be  better 
trained.  The  church-school  program  must 
take  more  cognizance  of  the  day-school 
products.  The  children  come  with  lofty 
ideas  as  to  the  value  of  teaching  in  the 
public  school.  They  leave  the  church 
school  with  the  impression  that  it  is  no 
school  at  all.  This  comparison  is  at  the 
expense  not  only  of  church  teaching  but  also 
of  religion  itself.  They  acquire  not  much 
knowledge  of  religion  but  some  prejudice 
against  it.  If  the  church  has  not  succeeded 
as  well  as  we  should  desire  in  raising  the 
moral  tone  of  the  nation  it  is  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.  But  this  is  no 
justification  of  failure.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  church  to  succeed.  The  conviction  that 
education  must  be  closely  tied  up  with 
religion  has  been  felt  from  primitive  times. 
In  the  early  days  religion  was  the  whole  of 
the  school.  Religion  was  the  chief  interest 
of  life.  The  Christian  church  was  the  sole 
support  of  education  for  centuries.  America 
had  a  close  and  wholesome  union  of  religion 
and  teaching.  The  church  and  schoolhouse 
rose  side  by  side.  Religion  and  education 
were  inseparable.  Immigration  of  diverse 
denominations  of  sects,  a  narrow  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Christianity,  a  question  of 
whether  Church  or  state  should  be  supreme, 
brought  about  the  separation.  It  was  not  a 
contest  between  the  state  and  religion,  nor 
the  state  and  the  church,  but  between  the 
state  and  the  separate  churches  which  were 
in  disagreement  with  one  another.  Now, 
religious  education  is  for  the  public  school 
an  impossible  task.  The  church  must  be 
responsible.  She  believes  she  can  do  it. 
To  seek  to  escape  it  would  be  shirking  a 
self-evident  duty. 

In  line  with  that  declaration  Doctor 
Hauser  discusses  the  correlations  attempted 
between  the  churches,  and  the  American 
public  schools:  the  Bible  in  schools,  the 
Gary  plan,  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  clergy¬ 
men  in  the  public  schools,  church  vacation 
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schools.  He  asks:  “What  religious,  edu¬ 
cation  is  useful  ?’*  He  devotes  a  live  chapter 
to  the  answer.  He  searches  common-school 
organization  and  usage  for  latent  religious 
resources  and  finds  abundance.  He  brings 
the  discussion  to  twenty  definite  conclusions 
including  these:  Inadequate  religious  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  cause  of  a  threatened  collapse 
of  civilization;  democracy  cannot  endure 
without  religious  training;  the  church  must 
study  the  school  and  build  upon  its  products 
a  unified  training  in  morality  and  religion. 

Turning  a  Bright  Light  On  the  Day*s 
Work. — Frederick  Bolton,  who  is  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  calls  his  book^ 
“Everyday  Psychology.”  It  is  well  named. 
If  everyday  a  principal  should  read  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  almost  any  portion  of 
this  work  and  should  then  assemble  the 
teaching  staff  before  the  work  of  the  day 
begins  and  give  to  all  the  workers  a  simple 
homily  upon  the  matter  covered  he  would 
render  a  signal  service.  You  can  turn  to  any 
page  of  Bolton’s  book  and  find  what  might 
be  put  under  the  old  title,  “daily  help  for 
daily  needs.” 

I  am  especially  impressed  by  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  emotions.  The  most  of  the 
psychology  book  I  had  to  study  was  all 
intellect.  When  later  authorities  began 
telling  us  that  school  needs  more  to  train  the 
feelings,  the  well-springs  of  our  life,  than  to 
attend  to  anything  else,  I  wondered  at  the 
scant  help  our  normal  school  psychology 
had  given  us.  Bolton  has  some  awakening 
suggestions  upon  helping  the  right  emotions 
by  expressing  them  or  by  assuring  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  them  until  they  come.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  girl  who  used  to  make  the  children  after 
misconduct  say  they  were  sorry.  “John, 
you  pushed  Alice  out  of  the  line;  tell  her 
you  are  sorry.”  “I’m  sorry,”  grunts  John 
in  a  tone  that  evokes  scant  belief  in  the 
listener.  “Now  try  it  again,  but  more  like 
this,  “Alice,  I’m  sorry.”  The  teacher’s 
voice  gives  a  good  imitation  of  tender 

■Everyday  Psychology  for  Teachers. — By  Fred  Elmer 
Bolton.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  443  pp. 


regret.  She  puts  the  unwilling  John  through 
this  seemingly  insincere  confessional  until 
she  coaxes  him  into  a  plausible  tone.  The 
principal,  discussing  her  method  with  her, 
says:  “Aren’t  you  training  him  in  lying  or 
in  hypocrisy?  You  can  see  he  isn’t  sorry. 
Why  do  you  force  him  to  say  he  is?”  I 
remember  the  teacher  won  the  debate  by 
quoting  scripture.  “Why,  the  good  book 
tells  us  to  pray  for  our  enemies.  If  you 
count  any  one  your  enemy  the  beginning  of 
your  prayer  cannot  be  other  than  hypocrisy. 
But  the  farther  you  get  into  it  the  more  you 
ask  for  good  things  to  happen  to  him,  the 
less  you  feel  him  as  your  enemy,  until  at 
length  you  begin  to  love  him  and  so  fulfill 
one  of  the  Christian  commandments.  If 
John,  even  under  compulsion,  says  he’s 
sorry  it  helps  him  some  to  be  so.  If  under 
my  coaxing  he  says  so  more  and  more  he 
gets  nearer  being  sorry.”  Bolton  goes  into 
this  idea  extensively  and  persuasively  bring¬ 
ing  science,  history,  literature,  and  experience 
to  help  along.  Counting  ten  and  a  hundred 
before  speaking,  when  in  anger,  isn’t 
ridiculous;  it’s  a  scientific  prescription. 
Whining  in  company  of  teachers  is  the  same 
as  seditious  speaking  in  an  army.  If  we 
were  really  serious  in  our  business  we’d 
stand  the  complaining  teacher  up  against  the 
wall  and  call  in  the  firing  squad.  Rooters 
at  a  ball-game  don’t  whine;  they  fill  the  air 
with  encouragement.  No  doctor  snarls  at  his 
patient  “you’re  not  going  to  be  promoted”; 
he  says,  with  cheerful  conviction,  “You  are 
going  to  come  out  all  right.”  Bolton 
carries  you  through  many  fascinating  pages 
developing  the  guidance  of  the  feelings.  He 
demolishes  the  barbarous  tenet  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  things  are  good  discipline  because 
they  are  distasteful.  Sugar-coated  pills  are 
more,  not  less,  curative  than  bitter  ones. 
Fewer  people  die  of  operations  since  an¬ 
aesthetics  have  been  perfected.  Learning 
which  is  not  pleasurable  does  not  train. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  must  take  the  nip 
out  of  school  tasks  and  baby  my  children  or 
my  teachers.  “Remember  they  are  young,” 
said  Renan  when  rector  of  the  College  de 
France,  “they  must  work  hard  and  have  a 
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good  time.”  Bolton’s  chapters  on  the 
transfer  of  discipline  from  one  subject  to 
another  summarize  a  wide  set  of  investi¬ 
gations  up  to  the  present  year.  A  subject 
must  be  studied  for  its  intrinsic  value,  not 
for  its  supposed  contribution  to  general 
mental  power.  There  isn’t  any  such  thing. 
Even  if  Latin  may  increase  English  vocab¬ 
ulary,  that  is  a  poor  argument  for  it, 
because  a  direct  study  of  English  vocabulary 
gets  you  farther  into  such  a  possession  than 
the  roundabout  route  of  Latin.  It  is  the 
schoolman’s  business  to  select  the  highest 
values  because  the  boy’s  time  of  learning  in 
school  is  short.  Once  selected  those  values 
must  decide  the  choice  of  subjects  which 
produce  them.  Those  subjects  must  be 
taught  so  that  the  values  will  come.  Meas¬ 
uring  unless  it  is  aiming  at  accuracy  often 
teaches  inaccuracy.  Arithmetic  must  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  the  arithmetic  which  is 
worth  knowing  and  should  not  attempt  to 
justify  itself  by  the  foolish  and  unproved 
assertion  that  it  “trains  the  mind.”  Much 
of  the  content  of  the  American  course  of 
study  will  retire  unjustified.  The  almost 
universal  call  for  a  revision  of  the  curriculum 
is  a  sign  of  the  wish  of  educators  to  put  their 
calling  on  a  demonstrable  basis  in  place  of 
the  position  it  has  so  long  held  bolstered  by 
tradition  and  propaganda. 

“Thinking  and  learning  to  think”  is  a 
masterly  treatise  occupying  a  generous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book.  We  seem  to  be  less  blessed 
with  thinkers  than  America  used  to  be  in 
Revolutionary  times  and  after.  Perhaps 


the  abundance  of  books  and  newspapers  is 
to  blame.  The  conversation  of  most  of  us 
is  an  echo.  NorthclilFe  called  us  a  nation  of 
white  Chinese,  all  cast  in  the  same  mental 
mould.  He  laid  it  to  our  educational  system 
of  telling  the  students  so  much  that  there  is 
no  time  for  them  to  compare,  select,  and 
form  ideas,  which  is  thinking.  Bolton 
elaborates  the  processes  of  thinking  and 
indicates  effective  ways  of  getting  it  in 
school.  Like  all  of  the  books  which  have 
come  to  me  this  year,  this  one  shows  that 
“the  chiefest  outcome  of  the  elementary 
high  and  collegiate  school  must  be  the  high 
ideals  of  citizenship.” 

Vocational  efficiency  is  not  citizenship;  scholar¬ 
ship  is  not;  skill  is  not;  accomplishment  is  not. 
Some  of  the  most  baneful  enemies  of  society  are 
vocationally  efficient  to  the  highest  degree. 
Arnold  and  Burr  were  notably  efficient.  There 
is  far  greater  danger  of  moral  and  civic  stagnation 
in  America  than  there  is  of  men  not  being  self¬ 
preserving.  The  main  reason  for  poverty  is  not 
in  the  lack  of  skill  whereby  men  may  earn  a  living 
but  in  the  anti-social  unwillingness  of  men  to 
work  and  in  the  anti-social  greed  of  others  who 
will  not  allow  them  to  work. 

Bolton  calls  his  book  Everyday  Psychology. 
It  is  indeed  that — not  an  armchair  book  for 
vacation  reading  but  a  collection  of  the 
daily  problems  of  school  each  so  illuminated 
by  the  laws  of  human  experience  as  to  make 
all  glow  with  light  and  life.  A  little  more 
than  two  pages  of  this  book  read  on  every 
school  day  of  the  year  will  keep  the  spirits 
of  the  worker  up  to  a  fine  concert  pitch. 


01  see  Hashing  that  this  America  is  only  you  and  me. 

Its  power,  weapons,  testimony,  are  you  and  me. 

Its  crimes,  lies,  thefts,  defections,  are  you  and  me. 

Its  congress  is  you  and  me,  the  officers,  capitols,  armies,  ships,  are  you  and  me. 

Its  endless  gestations  of  new  States  are  you  and  me. 

The  war  (that  was  so  bloody  and  grim,  the  war  I  will  henceforth  forget),  was  you  and 
me. 

Natural  and  artificial  are  you  and  me. 

Freedom,  language,  poems,  employmemts,  are  you  and  me. 

Past,  present,  future,  are  you  and  me. 

fHO 


-Walt  Whitman. 


